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MISSION TO SWEDEN. 
LETTER FROM MR. WIBERG. 
Baptism of a University Graduate. 

Stockholm, Sept. 24, 1866.—In a let- 
ter of July 25th, I spoke of a promising 
young man of learning by the name of 
John Eric Nystrom, who had expressed 
a desire to receive Christian baptism.* 
He has now come out fully and united 
with us. On Saturday, Aug. 4th, I had 
the vrivilege of baptizing him, with four 
other candidates, in our old room on 
Skargardsgatan. This was the last bap- 
tism performed in that place, where so 
many have been buried with Christ in 
baptism. 

The Preparatory School. 

On the 2d of August we opened our 
preparatory school, which continued up 
to the 23d. Between twenty and thirty 
brethren attended the school; and, 
though the time of instruction was very 
limited, we have reason to hope that 
much good will result from it. The sub- 
jects of instruction were lessons on our 
articles of faith, exercises in preaching, 
and writing short essays. 

On the 25th of August our Triennial 
Conference commenced. It was attend- 
ed by one hundred and seventeen dele- 
gates, representing one hundred and 
twelve churches. Many members of the 
churches besides had come up to the 
Conference. In the evening br. Ny- 

*See Mag. for Dec., 1866, p. 422. 
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strom preached an excellent sermon, af- 
ter which I baptized two candidates—the 
first baptism performed in the chapel. 
Though on a week day evening, the 
chapel was entirely filled both below 
and in the galleries. 


Memorable Sabbath. 

The following day, Sunday, was set 
apart as a festival, the First Baptist 
church in Stockholm then entering their 
new house of worship for the first time 
asachurch. The chapel had, from last 
November up to this day, been opened 
only for the preaching of the word; this 
day the church met there for the first 
time to celebrate the death of our blessed 
tedeemer. I preached from 1 Tim. 1: 
15, the same text from which I preached 
ten years ago, when the room on Skar- 
gardsgatan was opened for religious ser- 
vices. After the sermon, the Lord’s Sup- 
per was celebrated. I think it safe to 
say that nosuch gathering around the 
Lord’s table of baptized believers had 
ever before assembled in Sweden, the 
whole audience room being entirely filled 
with communicants. I made some intro- 
ductory remarks, mentioning the cireum- 
stances when I returned from America 
in the year 1855; how we met for the 
first time after my arrival around the 
Lord’s table in my own room, the church 
then numbering only about thirty. I 
spoke of the contrast then and now, o 
those who had left us and gone to the 
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upper sanctuary, and of those who had 
been excluded, and closed by expressing 
the hope that this present chapel would, 
in time, prove too small for the church. 


Triennial Conference. 


The Conference lasted till ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, the 28th. The most impor- 
tant steps taken at the Conference were 
those which related to education. Br. 
Broady advocated, in glowing terms, the 
cause of education, and presented a pa- 
per relating to the organization of a 
Board of ‘Trustees, to take charge of the 
school which is to be opened for our young 
preachers, and to be called “The Swedish 
Bethel Seminary,” as connected with our 
“Bethel chapel.” The paper was unani- 
mously adopted and signed by the Chair- 
man, the Vice-Chairman and the Secre- 
taries of the Conference, and a Board of 
Trustees consisting of thirteen members 
was elected, after which the Board met 
and elected a faculty of five teachers. 
In the evening, the last day of the Con- 
ference, we closed with a festival in the 
chapel, about six hundred being present. 
Brn. P. Johansen, Hejdenberg and myself 
addressed the meeting. Br. Johanson re- 
ferred very touchingly to the fact of his 
having visited Stockholm as early as 
1848, and at that time he had been instru- 
mental in sowing the first seeds of truth 
with regard to the ordinance of believ- 
ers’ baptism, which now had brought 
forth such abundant fruit. Br. Hejden- 
berg spoke of the part he had, in God’s 
providence, been brought to take in ad- 
vancing the good cause from the begin- 
ning of the good movement, in the year 
1854, and of the persecutions he had to 
suffer for righteousness’ sale. I spoke of 
the rise of Baptist sentiments in Stock- 
holm as connected with my own history, 
and of the origin and progress of the First 
Baptist church in Stockholm. After this, 
br. P. Palmquist read a paper relating 
to the first movement in trying to erect 
a place of worship, of the progress of the 
building, the debt still resting upon it, 
and of the measures to be taken to pay 


off the debt. At the close a collection 
and subscriptions, amounting to $583, 
were taken up towards liquidating the 
debt, to which sum a brother a few days 
afterwards added $320. Thus ended this 
Triennial Conference, which, no doubt, 
will form an important era in the history 
of the Baptist cause in Sweden. 


Theological School. 


Since the Conference our time has 
been much taken up in devising plans 
for the future. The Theological School 
is to be opened on the Ist of October, 
and to be located in the rooms under the 
chapel. We have as yet only received 
seven pupils ; but the number of scholars 
will be increased as the means to sustain 
the school shall increase. The principal 
teachers will be brn. Broady, Edgren, 
Gustavus Palmquist and Drake. 

If our means and the number of our 
pupils increase, we also wish to add br. 
Nystrom to the number of our teachers. 
He is, though young, on the whole, the 
most thorough scholar of us all, and a 
man of great talents. Asa teacher, he 
has considerable experience, as he has for 
several years been a private instructor in 
the house of one of the principal mer- 
chants in Stockholm, and is now a teach- 
er of the modern languages in one of the 
higher public schools in Stockholm. Te 
is also an excellent preacher, and has 
preached several Sundays in the chapel 
to greatacceptance. We fee] most anxious 
to avail ourselves of the talents and secure 
the labors of this brother, and we would 
most earnestly recommend him to the 
Committee for support. Should he con- 
tinue as a teacher in the public schools, 
he would be almost jost to our cause, as 
his time and energy would be spent on a 
field entirely foreign to our mission. We 
have thought that he might, in time, take 
the departmentin the school now allotted 
to br. Drake, viz., Church History and 
the Greek language, as most of the time 
of br. Drake will be taken up in editing 
the Evangelist (a semi-monthly), attend- . 
ing to correspondence, &c. 
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Translation of the Scriptures into Swedish. 

There is another important work for 
which we would like to secure the labors 
of br. Nystrom, viz., the work of Bible 
translation. There is need of a new 
Swedish translation of the Bible. The 
version now in public use is more than 
three hundred years old, and abounds 
not only in obsolete words and phrases, 
but in gross errors of translation. Hence 
the need of a new version has been deep- 
ly felt during the last two centuries. 

Consequently, a “Commission” for re- 
vising the Swedish translation was ap- 
pointed by the Diet in the year 1773. 
But although this “Royal Bible Commis- 
sion” has now been at work for the last 
ninety years, they have not yet been able 
to give to the Swedish people an accept- 
able Bible translation, and it is very un- 
certain how soon they will be able to 
make a translation that shall be received 
by the people. Meanwhile, the need of 
a good translation is deeply felt, and 
several attempts have been made to give 
to the people translations, especially of 
the New Testament. But these attempts 
have been made either by incompetent 
hands, or in the interest of the Lutheran 
charch, or in a rationalistic spirit. A 
good, faithful, impartial translation of the 
Bible in the Swedish is still a desidera- 
tum, and who shall fill it ? 

If we do not entirely mistake our call- 
ing, we believe that the Baptists of Swe- 
den are destined to give to the Swedish 
people such a translation. We have 
means which the scholars of the Swedish 
church do not possess; and we have the 
right spirit. And as to the ability, we do 
not think that we, on the whole, are far 
behind those in the Lutheran church who 
have hitherto undertaken to translate 
the Bible. Br. Nystrom has studied 
through the whole Hebrew Bible, is well 
acquainted with Syriac and Arabic, and 
is also a good Greek scholar. As a proof 
of the estimation in which he is held by 
the Lutherans as a man competent for 
such a work, it might be mentioned that 
one of the most prominent and reputed- 
ly pious Lutheran ministers of Stockholm, 
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Prof. Elmblad, a member of the Board of 
“Evangelical Fatherland Institution,” 
and one of three who have made a new 
translation of the New Testament for 
the above Institution, had it in view to 
propose br. Nystrom while yet a Luther- 
an, as translator of the Old Testament 
for the same Society. Br. Drake also is 
well versed in the Greek, and would be 
able to take some part in revising the 
translation of the New Testament. Thus 
we might form a small “Bible Commis- 
sion” by ourselves, and ina short time be 
able to accomplish a work which the 
“Royal Bible Commission” has, during 
the last ninety years, in vain endeavored 
to perform. 

For carrying out such a plan we now 
look for aid to the Baptist brethren in 
America. We have the men, but we 
lack the means, to carry out the work. 
What we for the present need is an in- 
crease by the Missionary Union of $500 
a year as salary for br. Nystrom, in addi- 
tion to the appropriations already made 
for the Swedish Mission. He is now en- 
gaged in preparing a Dictionary of the 
Bible, to be published by br. P. Palm- 
quist ; but will be ready to commence 
the translation of the Old Testament by 
next spring. We would therefore hum- 
bly and earnestly recommend br. Ny- 
strom to be appointed by the Committee, 
chiefly for the work of Bible translation 
but at the same time as our fellow labor- 
er in the school and in the pulpit, at a 
salary of $500 dollars a year, his salary 
to begin by the Ist of April next year.* 


Preaching—Encouraging Prospects. 

It will, no doubt, be gratifying to those 
of our friends who have contributed to- 
wards the erection of our place of wor- 
ship to learn that it is nearly full on Sun- 
day mornings, and filled to overflowing on 
Sunday evenings. 

Besides our new chapel, we have pub- 
lie worship in three other places, viz., the 

*The Executive Committee, recognizing the 
hand of Divine Providence in the premises, 
have appointed Mr. Nystrom as a missionary, 
and appropriated the sum requisite for his sup- 
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old room on Skargardsgatan, where br. 
G. Palmquist preaches; another room on 
the south, where br. Edgren preaches, 
and a third on an island called Kungs- 
holmen (King’s Isane), situated very 
much like East Boston, where preaching 
will be kept up by the students of our 
Theological Seminary. Br. Edgren’s 
prospects in the south are very encour- 
aging. His room is generally well filled, 
and sometimes crowded. 

But the most encouraging aspect is, 
that the Spirit of the Lord seems to be 
quickening the “dry bones.” In the 
chapel many have risen for prayer—on 
one occasion the number was estimated 
at fifty—and some have come to the in- 
quiry meetings which have been held im- 
mediately after the public services. In 
br. Edgren’s place, on one occasion, the 
people were so affected by the preach- 
ing, that no less than half the congrega- 
tion, about one hundred, rose, asking 
what they should do to be saved. And 
since our return, I have already had the 
privilege of baptizing eleven believers. 

In the provinces also there is a good 
work of grace going on in several places, 
as also in Norway. 


LETTER FROM MR. BROADY. 

The Literary and Theological Institute. 

Stockholm, Oct. 8, 1866.—QOur con- 
templated Literary and Theological In- 
stitute was successfully conceived and 
begotten, and was named “The Swedish 
Bethel Seminary.” Thirteen of the 
most influential brethren from the differ- 
ent churches, together with the Faculty 
of the school, were elected a corporate 
body. A Constitution was framed and 
adopted. It is liberal in spirit, offering 
the advantages of the school to all, ir- 
respective of creed, whosoever might 
choose to pay the limited sum of Rex. 
40, about $10. It was thought neces- 
sary to put the tuition at this low fig- 
ure, because the people, as a class, are 
extremely poor. ‘The scholarship has for 
the present been fixed at Rex. 250— 
about $64 a year. This secures board 
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and lodging for ten months. Some of 
us fear that this sum is too small; but as 
one of the sisters of the church, a widow, 
has volunteered to carry out the contract 
for one year, we will see how it goes. 


The Teachers and Students. 


The Corporation went to work without 
delay, and elected brn. G. Palmquist, 
Drake, Edgren, Wiberg and Broady as 
teachers. G. Palmquist takes the rudi- 
mentary branches; Drake, the Historical 
and Greek; Edgren, the Mathematical 
and Scientific; and Broady, the Theo- 
logical and English. Br. W. teaches 
what and when he chooses. 

Tuition is of course free to beneficia- 
ries, and they are furnished with books 
and whatever else they may absolutely 
need, and which they can in no way pro- 
eure for themselves. Our schoolrooms at 
present are in the basement of the new 
church edifice. We opened the school 
on the Ist of October, and began with 
seven scholars. Of these, six are studying 
for the ministry. Two are supported by 
the school fund, the Missionary Union’s 
appropriation. Three support themselves, 
and two are supported by the churches 
to which they respectively belong. We 
no doubt would have had a larger num- 
ber of students from the beginning, had 
not the school met with considerable op- 
position in certain sections of the country. 


Terms and Labors. 

But if the Lord be with us, who can be 
against us? We have divided the aca- 
demical year into two terms, the first be- 
ginning with August and ending at Christ- 
mas; the second beginning in the latter 
part of January and ending with the close 
of May. We study five daysin the week. 
The school opens with prayer at 8 1-2 
o'clock, A. M., and continues till 2, P. M. 
The pupils learn all their lessons at home. 
Thus far they have done very well, and 
show a fair degree of talent. I instruct 


them in Theology every day, being oblig- 
ed to write out lectures, as the language 
has no text books on these subjects of any 
value, or adapted to our purpose. On 
the Sabbath the pupils disperse to differ- 
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ent places in and out of the city, preach- 
ing the gospel. We have laid out a 
course of study for three years; but our 
present scholars will not be likely to re- 
main so longas that. Two of them have 
been in the field for several years, and 
just want to snatch up a little knowledge 
and start off again to their accustomed 
work. 
Call for Laborers. 

But there is a very loud call for labor- 
ers throughout the whole of Sweden and 
Norway. Whole districts, where there 
have been no apparent evangelical ef- 
forts put forth, seem to be supernatural- 
ly moved by the Holy Spirit and seek- 
ing the way of life. We cannot, there- 
fore, keep the young men for any length 
of time in the school, but must send them 
out as soon as possible into the field where 
they are so much needed. We look to 
the Lord to replenish the school with 
students and to raise up laborers to gath- 
er in the harvest. 

Beside my labors in the school, I 
preach every Lord’s day evening in the 
new chapel. The house is crowded, and 
thanks be to the Lord, we have reason 
to believe that the word spoken has not 
been without effect. The Holy Spirit is 
doing his work, and every now and then 
a soul is born again. We have inquiry 
meetings almost every week, at which 
from twenty to thirty generally present 
themselves as seekers after the way to 
Zion. These meetings are exceedingly 
precious. It does one so much good to 
witness the inexpressible joy with which 
the news of pardon and sonship in Christ 
is received. 


Relations to Other Denominations. 


But as our position as Baptists is one 
of open antagonism to the institutions of 
the land, few, comparatively, of those 
who come to a knowledge of the truth 
join our communion. The great majori- 
ty of these become attached to the god- 
lier element of the State church. Yes- 
terday evening a gentleman called at my 
house, who is book-keeper in the Court 
establishment of Prince Oscar, the broth- 
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er of the king. He is a bright, intelli- 
gent man of my own age, but an infidel 
in sentiment. A few weeks ago he was 
providentially led to the meeting the eve- 
ning I was preaching, and the arrow ofthe 
Lord pierced his heart. He comes now 
to learn the way to peace and life. But 
he feels that his position, his family’s wel- 
fare, his all are in one scale of the bal- 
ance, and Christ in the other. My heart 
yearns truly for the man ; his struggle is 
terrible. I relate this because there are 
many cases just like his. For these peo- 
ple here, who are dependent, to profess 
Christ openly is to challenge a certain 
and relentless persecution ; and this re- 
quires a greater degree of moral courage 
than most people possess. 
Religion in the Lutheran Church. 

As Ihave before intimated, genuine 
piety is not confined here to the Baptists. 
There is also a powerful and extensive 
devotional element in the Lutheran 
church. This accomplishes a great deal 
of good throughout the country by means 
of tracts and an itinerant mission agency. 
It is natural that they should put forth 
every possible effort to counteract the 
labors of the Baptists, and prevent the 
breaking up of the establishment. Here 
in Stockholm they have several able 
and popular preachers, whose ministra- 
tions are attended by hundreds and thou- 
sands Sabbath after Sabbath. The most 
prominent among their preachers is hav- 
ing a new house built for him, which will 
hold about six thousand people, and which 
no doubt will be crowded to the utmost 
when ready for use. 

The Christian element, however, wheth- 
er among the Lutherans or the Baptists, 
has not as yet reached the upper classes 
of society. It is seldom an aristocrat is 
seen at a religious meeting of any kind. 
The lower and the middle classes are 
those that crowd our temples. Now, as 
in the days of Christ, the poor have the 
gospel preached to them. But this is a 
good sign ; the foundation of the kingdom 
is being laid, under God, in the right 
place. Can we but gain the people to 
Christ, the lords will follow in due time. 
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Growth of the Baptists. 

Br. Edgren is also doing a good work 
in the southern part of the city, preach- 
ing toaclass of people who have per- 
haps never before heard the gospel. And 
the Lord is graciously blessing his labors. 
The Baptists have now, in all, four differ- 
ent places of worship in the city. Last 
winter, and previously, they had only 
one. But I am inclined to believe that 
the rapid growth which the Baptist 
cause has hitherto experienced, will not 
continue at the same wonderful rate, be- 
cause the Lutherans are getting more and 
more awake to their own interests ; and 
the means are at their command, and la- 
borers too. But whether by Lutheran 
or Baptist the gospel is preached, souls 
are saved, Christ’s kingdom is being 
built up, and God is glorified. Praise be 
to his power. Amen. 


LETTER FROM ME. EDGREN. 

Stockholm, Oct. 24, 1866.—Since my 
arrival in Stockholm, it has been my priv- 
ilege to attend the Triennial Conference, 
which was very interesting. I hope the 
influence of it will be felt all over Swe- 
den. 

Encouraging Tokens—Opposer Subdued. 

I have been employed as preacher on 
the South Malm (southern part of Stock- 
holm), in a hall we have rented there, in 
a very central position. The hall has 
been pretty well filled, and I cannot but 
feel and believe that God is working in 
the souls of the people. We have had 
some evidence—yes, and not a little—to 
show us this, and to encourage us to con- 
tinue our labor. One day, while a chap- 
ter of the New Testament was read, an 
old Lutheran Christian was so forcibly 
struck with the truth of believers’ bap- 
tism, that he went and followed the 
Lord in obeying his command to be bap- 
tized. The other evening aruffian came 
in on purpose to disturb the meeting, as 
he afterwards said. I was preaching on 
Rom. 6: 28; and as I had finished speak- 
ing on the first part, “The wages of sin,” 
he interrupted by asking if he also should 
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be condemned. A thought came to my 
mind that the answer would lie in the 
following, so I continued to speak about 
the “gift of God.” He seemed to make 
several attempts to disturb us again ; but 
calmed down after a while and became 
attentive. At the last, when opportunity 
was offered to request prayer,—as I had 
used to do, for many would spontaneous- 
ly rise—he stood up and said he wished 
we might pray for him. We did so, and 
afterwards he came and spoke with me, 
saying how he came in on purpose to 
disturb, but bow he felt more and more 
that he could not. He felt that in what 
had been said was truth, spoke of his 
sins, and earnestly requested my prayers. 
May God not let him go out until he is 
saved! God at least stopped his mouth 
and made him feel guilty. 
Interesting Cases. 

Another young man was one evening 
so overpowered by a sense of sin, that he 
wept in despair, and after the meeting 
did not know what to do with himself, 
laying himself down in the stairway, 
weeping. I hada long conversation with 
him, and left him somewhat hopeful of 
the possibility of salvation even for him. 
He had been a thief, just released from 
prison. But he served in the house of a 
Lutheran who prohibited him from ever 
hearing me again, as lam a Baptist. He 
is however permitted to go and hear the 
Lutheran Separatists. May the word of 
God be to him a quickening word wher- 
ever he may hear it. One, a young girl, 
has, I fully believe, come to enjoy peace 
through believing. What a privilege it 
is to see souls being dressed in the heav- 
enly garments of peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit. 

Sabbath School in Stockholm. 

I have established a Sabbath school on 
the south, and the Lord has truly blessed 
that undertaking. I have found several 
warm-hearted brethren and sisters who 
volunteer for this work. They come, 
even from the north of the city, perhaps 
two miles, and we have no street cars in 
Stockholm. Last Sunday, the second 
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of the school, we had about thirty-two 
children, and, besides, several Bible class- 
es of older people; so we occupied al- 
most the whole hall and two smaller 
The Superintendent, for about 
twenty minutes every Sunday, explains 
to the school some portion of Scripture, 


rooms. 


now, for instance, the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament as types of Christ. One 
half hour is occupied by teaching in the 
classes, and the rest of the time in sing- 
ing, prayer and reading some chapter in 
the Bible (these last, of course, com- 
mencement exercises). I believe God 
will bless the school. 

The Lutherans think that the Baptists 
are, as they say, flooding the city, and 
they have appointed regular times for 
praying that the truth may be preserved. 
May they not unconsciously he!p us ? 

When 1 am free from teaching in the 
Theological school—during the vacations 
—I shall be able to visit different parts 
of Sweden. I hope then again to visit 
my native place. I hope many may be 
called to the work of the ministry. 


MISSION TO FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM MR. BOILEAU. 


Need of Chapels. 

Lafere, Oct. 9, 1866.—We need places 
of worship. We have not synagogues, 
like the apostles, where we can proclaim 
the glad tidings of salvation. We have 
not, as they had in certain countries, lib- 
erty to preach in the public squares. 
Hence we must have convenient places, 
where we can collect audiences more or 
less numerous. Just now the want of a 
place of worship is felt most sensibly in 
Paris and Denain. I take pleasure in 
believing that the appeal on this subject, 
published in a late number of the Mace- 
donian, will be effectual, and that the 
church in Paris will soon have a conven- 
ient chapel. As to Denain, as the amount 
needed is not large, a single one of our 
American brethren to whom God has 
given wealth might assume the entire 
burden. It would bean excellent work, 
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doing immense good, and the money so 
expended would surely be well invested. 
(1 Tim. 2: 19.) 

Need of Preachers. 

We likewise need men well qualified te 
extend the work in which we are labor- 
ing. Iam confident that if the Lord of 
the vineyard should send us laborers ac- 
cording to our prayer, the Missionary 
May God, who 
alone can raise them up, scon find them 
for us. May He send usa Paul or a 
Whitefield to arouse our beloved France, 
plunged, alas, into so profound supersti- 
tion and infidelity. We confide in our 
dear brethren of the United States, who 
have already done so much for us, to help 
us still more by their generous gifts and 
their fervent prayers. Let me remind 
them that “he who waters others shall 
be watered himself.” 


Union will sustain them. 


Churches of Lyons and St. Etienne. 

I went recently to the south. The lit- 
tle church in Lyons needed to be visited ; 
for, as often happens in churches depriv- 
ed of the care and guidance of a pastor, 
misunderstandings had sprung up among 
them. I was so happy as to restore peace. 
I hope it will continue; for the brethren 
seemed to me to understand that they 
ought to love one another, and they pro- 
mised me they would walk as Christians. 
Unfortunately, they have noone capable 
of presiding in their meetings and speak- 
ing to their edification, so that they can 
hardly hope to see strangers joining 
them. 

The church of St. Etienne waited my 
arrival with impatience, and were re- 
joiced at my coming. Though composed 
mostly of persons young in the Christian 
life, they are doing well. A little before 
my arrival, the church disciplined two 
members whose conduct was unworthy. 
It was a cause of grief, but soon after- 
wards the Lord gave them cause for joy 
by adding to their number three new 
members. I had the pleasure of baptiz- 
ing them, after they had made a most 
satisfactory profession of their faith. One 
of them was baptized on Monday, the 
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other two on the Sabbath, some distance 
from the city, in a spot surrounded by a 
The weather 
Nature sparkled with 


magnificent landscape. 
was charming. 
beauty. The lofty mountains around 
preached to us of the power of Him who 
‘tweighed the mountains in scales and 
We should have 
been almost raised to heaven, had not 


the hills ina balance.” 


sin and Satan reminded us that we were 
still in the body. A woman, the wife 
of one of our brethren, troubled us 
by her cries and insults; but she could 
not prevent us from fulfilling the Lord’s 
command. Afterwards we met around 
the consecrated table, and in communion 
with Christ we joyfully clored this good 
day, which no one of us will ever forget. 
We admired the power of God displayed 
in nature, and his gracious work in the 
souls which He had condescended to en- 
lighten and to save. We tasted in our 


hearts the sweetness of his infinite love. 


Still Another Church. 

Several leagues from St. Etienne, at 
Tuns, there was formerly a little Baptist 
church. Learning that it had not wholly 
lost its visibility, 1 thought I ought to 
visit the place; I had the happiness of 
finding four brethren and sisters, who for 
years had not seen a Baptist pastor; and 
they were astonished and rejoiced by my 
visit. Notwithstanding their complete 
isolation, they appeared to be pious and 
faithful. They spend the Sabbath to- 
gether in meditating on the word, and 
sometimes they have the joy of welcom- 
ing to their assembly two or three other 
old church members, who live at some 
distance. I promised to visit them from 
time to time. My promise gave them 
much joy. 

I will not close without cordially thank- 
ing the Committee for the funds which 
they have appropriated to sustain an 
additional laborer. Our brethren have 
decided that he should be placed in my 
field. Icannot but bless God that He 
has heard my prayers in this regard, 
and provided for our pressing need. 
May God now be with us and bless our 
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humble endeavors, so that we may see 
our beloved church prosper and grow. 


Christian Decision. 


Yesterday we had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving to the church a young man, 
whose profession of faith was very edi- 
fying to us. He 
than a year ago; but, being a baker, it 


g was converted more 
was very diflicult for him not to work, 
and especially not to sell, on the Sab- 
bath. 
and is now decided to walk faithfully 
and scrupulously in the way of obedi- 
Most 
certainly God, who is not unjust to for- 


Sut he has made great sacrifices, 


ence, whatever it may cost him. 


get our good deeds and our sacrifices, 
will be his helper. 


LETTER FROM MR. LEMAIRE. 
Converts Multiplied. 
Cuise-la-Motte, Oct. 23, 1866—We 
had the privilege, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, of receiving to the church two 
sisters,—one from Montigny and the 
We should 


have baptized two other persons from St. 


other from Hautefontaines. 
Sauveur and St. Martin, but they were 
unable to come to Chelles, where the or- 
dinance was administered. 

The sister from Montigny is the person 
of whom I spoke in my letter of May 11th* 
who threw into the fire her child’s Cath- 
olic catechism, saying that she should now 
learn the true gospel. Her daughter, 
sixteen years of age, having come under 
worldly influences, no longer associates 
with us. Iler husband and two younger 
children continue to frequent our wor- 
ship. 

Another female at Montigny has also 
But she 


She has been beat- 


found the pearl of great price. 
suffers persecution. 
en by her mother and her husband sevy- 
She has refused to go to mass 
The Cath- 


olics work in our fields before and after 


eral times. 
and to work on the Sabbath. 


mass on the Sabbath. The clergy are 

satisfied with the moment they are in 

church. It is difficult for me to see this 
*See Mag. for Oct., 1866, p. 406. 
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woman ; nevertheless, she said she would 
come to our evening meetings, and that 
her husband could bring her if he saw 
fit. Iexhorted her to be prudent and 
to persevere in the good way. 

The other person baptized—from 
Hautefontaines—is the wife of one of 
our brethren. This dear sister is re- 
markable for her sweetness and patience. 
She labors in the field with several Cath- 
olic wowen, who often ridicule the Pro- 
testants from morning till night. But 
she is never angry; and as often as she 
finds an opportunity to put in a serious 
word,—a word from the gospel,—she does 
so. And it often happens that these wo- 
men, pricked in their consciences, say, 
“She is a great deal better than we.” 

Her husband told me that every time 
she has been enabled thus to speak of the 
gospel, she has returned home happy and 
joyful. I hope this dear brother and his 
wife will be another Aquila and Priscil- 
la, and that I shall be able to say of them 
as did the apostle, “They have labored 
with me in the Lord.” 

I am going to commence our evening 
meetings at the same time in Hautefon- 
taines and Montigny. To-day I am go- 
ing tocommence the evening meetings 
at Pierrefonds. We have not had many 
hearers during the summer (on the sec- 
ond Sabbath in every month). I hope 
we shall have more at the evening ser- 
vices. 

A Solitary Laborer. 

A lady was awakened last winter in 
Pierrefonds, but she has been obliged to 
remove with her husband to reside at 
Villeneuve, near Verberie. I went to 
visit her last month. I feared lest the 
solitary condition in which she is placed 
since her removal might prove injurious 
to her, and that I should find her spirit- 
ually cold. But, thanks to God, she has 
not looked back. The Bible has been 
her food. She said to me, “How happy 
I should be to go to worship again! but 
St. Sauveur is so far (twelve kilometres), 
especially with my two little children.” 
She added, “I do all in my power to en- 
lighten a few people, that I may not be 
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any longer alone ; and two women listen 
to me gladly. We read the Bible and 
religious tracts together.” This woman 
is not very well enlightened ; but what 
she knows, that she speaks. 

A Wide Field. 

Cuise continues to afford encourage- 
ment. The leaven is working. We 
know several who are troubled in their 
consciences, especially the wife of a 
churchman. She came to the evening 
meetings last winter sometimes, but her 
husband put a stop to it. She said to- 
day to one of our brethren, “I am going 
to the meetings again; my husband may 
She asked for a 
New Testament, which a sister will take 


say what he pleases.” 


to her on the Sabbath ; she has also cop- 
ied a hymn, that she may commit it to 
memory. 

Everywhere we are at liberty to pro- 
claim the gospel of Christ; but those 
who come out on his side have to suffer 
persecution. The ficld is immense. 
Many of the members of the church are 
really co-laborers with God. We wait 
for the anointing from on high, the pow- 
er of the ILoly Spirit, to bring light and 
strength. 

Soissons also continues to inspire hope. 
The Free church sends a pastor there 
every week. I have just placed an evan- 
gelist there, Mr. Veron; some aid has 
been sent me for this brother. 

I hope to be able to hold evening 
meetings at Cuise once a week: at 
Pierrefonds, Chelles and Hautefontaines 
once a fortnight; at Soissons and Mon- 
tigny once a month. Br. Veron will also 
come from Soissons once a month to Mon- 
tigny. 


LETTER FROM MR. LEPOILDS. 
Italian Priest Converted. 

Paris, Oct. 19, 1866.—Our meetings 
here in Paris are always well attended 
on Sabbath afternoons. Notwithstand- 
ing our inconvenient location, for some 
time past several new persons, formerly 
Catholics, have been present; among 
others a man who was formerly an Ital- 
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ian priest, but now apparently converted 
to the gospel of Christ. He left the Ro- 
mish church six years ago, and put him- 
self into connection with the Waldensian 
pastors in Italy, from whom he brings ex- 
cellent recommendations. He came to 
France to learn the French language 
and to give lessons in Italian. He was 
present at our last baptism and was deep- 
ly impressed. He seems to understand 
and to have received our sentiments on 
baptism. But in the exercise of pru- 
dence we desire to wait awhile before 
giving him our full confidence and admit- 
ting him, if he remains in Paris, to our 
number. He seems to be educated and 
capable. If he continues to be sincere 
and faithful, he might help us to make 
known our principles in Italy by trans- 
lating Baptist works into that language. 
But the future belongs to God. We 
wait the development of events indicat- 
ing the plans of Providence. 

Ihave heard this week of a French 
pastor of the Evangelical church who 
has also become a Baptist. 

Mr. Lepoids here speaks of his having a brief 
recess from his regular labors, and of his efforts 
during this recess. 

Vacation Labors. 


Blessed be God, while Iam resting, He 
has given me the privilege of distributing 
tracts, edifying Christian friends, and 
preaching the gospel to several Catholics, 
who are awakened and seeking peace in 
Jesus, our Divine Saviour. They read 
the New Testament and sing with joy 
our beautiful revival hymns. According 
to their request, I shall continue to cor- 
respond with them; may they soon find 
full liberty in Jesus Christ, and be sealed 
by the Spirit of adoption unto eternal 
life. 

Ordination of Mr. Gadot. 

By invitation of the church at Chau- 
ny, we met in that city Sept. 28,—brn. 
Cretin, Boileau, Dez and myself,—to ex- 
amine br. Cadot in regard to his views 
of the foundation of Christianity, the 
ministry, the church and its polity, dis- 
cipline, &c. The examination was very 
solemn and devout, according to the in- 


‘thoroughly evangelical. 
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. spired direction of Paul in the first epis- 


tle to Timothy, 5: 22. The answers of 
br. Cadot were exact, satisfactory and 
Br. Cretin was 
Moderator of the Council, and br. Le- 
maire, clerk. The Council resolved 
unanimously to ordain br. Cadot as pas- 
tor of the church in Chauny. Br. Cre- 
tin was appointed to offer the ordaining 
prayer, br. Dez to give the charge, br. 
Lemaire the hand of fellowship, and br. 
Lepoids to preach the sermon. 

And what a blessed day we had on 
Sabbath, Sept. 30! We hope it will 
leave a lasting impression on the church- 
es of Chauny and Lafere, and also upon 
the hearers who filled our beautiful chap- 
el and vicinity. Mr. Boileau preached 
an excellent sermon in the morning from 
Matt. 17: 21—“Howbeit, this kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting.” Mr. 
Cadot gave an affecting address to the 
church and administered the Lord’s 
Supper. God was with us; we all felt 
his presence. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KNOWLTON. 


Climates of Shantung and Ningpo. 

Tungchau, Aug. 6, 1866.—We have 
taken a trip for health. We left Ningpo 
July 12th, arrived at Shanghai the 13th ; 
left Shanghai on the 16th on a steamer, 
and arrived at Chefoo on the 19th, and 
at this place on the 21st. This place is 
in the Shantung province, all the eastern 
part of which is a promontory, high land 
and dry, and is situated on the northern 
part onthe sea. It is eight degrees north 
of Ningpo; hence, is distant about five 
hundred and fifty-two miles in a direct 
line; but, by the way we came, it is over 
six hundred miles. It is within about 
one hundred and forty miles of Peking. 
When it becomes a little colder, I may go 
on to Peking, leaving Mrs. K. here. 

We find the climate here delight- 
ful, very different from that at Ningpo. 
The atmosphere of Ningpo is very humid 
most of the year; here it is dry the year 
round. It seldom rains a whole day. 
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The rains come on suddenly and clear 
up suddenly. The ground is stony, high 
and porous, so that the water is absorbed 
immediately after falling, the clouds clear 
away, and the atmosphere is left dry. 
At Ningpo the land is clay mud, and 
covered with water much of the year, 
and we have a great amount of wet, 
rainy weather there. It is also much 
cooler here. I hear that at Ningpo, dur- 
ing three weeks past, the thermometer 
has stood in the houses at about 94° to 
96°, while here it has stood usually two 
and three degrees below ninety. Then, 
evenings and nights are also much cooler 
than at Ningpo. 

But this place has also its drawbacks. 
The water is very strongly impregnated 
with lime, and the houses are all native 
built, and but one story. Some articles 
of food, also, such as beef and mutton 
and potatoes, are difficult to obtain, and 
so are all foreign articles. This is not a 
port, though it is named in the treaty ; 
and there is very little business done by 
the natives, while there is no foreign 
trade. About forty miles from here, at 
Chefoo, there is considerable foreign 
trade, and steamers in going and return- 
ing from Tien-tsin, the port nearest Pe- 
king, call there regularly. 


Missionaries in Shantung. 


There are four missionary families 
here,—Rev. Messrs. Crawford and Hart- 
well, also Mrs. Holmes, of the Southern 
Baptist Board, and Rev. Messrs. Mills 
and Mateer, of the Presbyterian Board. 
No other foreigners reside here, which 
for missionary work is a great advantage. 
They have about twenty native converts 
connected with each. The missions here 
were commenced in 1861. They have 
experienced some opposition to their ob- 
taining houses, but by perseverance they 
have obtained good dwellings in good lo- 
cations in the city. It is, on the whole, a 
promising field. This and Chefoo are 
probably the most healthful places yet 


occupied by missionaries in China. Be- 


ing thirty-eight degrees north, they have 
a comparatively cold climate ; and, being 


on the sea shore, they have the benefit of 
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sea air, and have also the advantages of 
a hilly country. 
Language of Shantung. 

The language here is chiefly Mandarin, 
or the official language, which, with slight 
differences of pronunciation, is more or 
less spoken throughout the empire. I 
am learning it, as it is indispensable in 
travelling in China and in holding inter- 
course with officials and persons from a 
distance. Moreover, books written in it 
are intelligible to persons not acquainted 
with the learned or more classic style. I 
had paid some attention to it before. 


LETTER FROM MR. KREYER. 


Arrival in Hongkong. 

Hongkong, May 18, 1866.—We ar- 
rived yesterday in the forenoon, one hun- 
dread and forty-seven days from New 
York. Our joy however became sorrow 
when we heard that br. Chilcott was no 
more on earth. 

Mr. Kreyer here speaks of the tender inter- 
est taken in Miss Fielde, her meeting the gen- 
tleman who watched over Mr. Chilcott during 
his sickness and was present at his death, and 
of the arrangements made for her passage to 
Bangkok. Her arrival at the latter place has 
already been announced. See Mag. for Dec., 
1866, p. 465. 

Fruits of the Voyage. 

20.—I will not anticipate the future ; 
let me recall the past. 1 bave had some 
Christian experience on the passage. It 
consisted principally in testing the doc- 
trines, or some of the doctrines, which I 
had been studying at the seminary, but 
many of which, from the nature of the 
case, had to be looked at merely intel- 
lectually in the short space allotted to 
them in a theological lecture room. In 
other words, I have been struggling to 
realize the truth of Neander’s remarka- 
ble expression—*Not the head, but the 
heart, makes the theologian.” I think, 
too, that I have been, during this long 
passage, making progress in knowledge 
of self, which I hope will be a prepara- 
tion for the work before me ? 
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CHINESE MISSION OF BANGKOK. 


LETTER FROM DR. DEAN, 
Teaching a Chinese Coolie. 

Bangkok, Aug. 14, 1866.—I had no- 
ticed for several days that our Chinese 
coolie joined us in repeating a verse of 
Scripture and reading in turn with the 
rest at our Chinese worship, and sup- 
posed that some of the teachers had been 
teaching him; but to-night I overheard 
my daughter drilling him in his lesson 
for to-morrow morning; and, in passing 
the door, saw him standing by her table 
with his Chinese Testament, reading the 
chapter and listening to the explanation 
from his instructor. This is one of the 
various ways in which the same instruc- 
tor is quietly bringing the gospel to bear 
upon the dark minds around her. 

A man called at the market place 
where Mrs. Dean was reading to the wo- 
men to-day, an] said that he had never 
heard about Jesus’ religion. He lives ten 
minutes from the mission-house. 

Efficient Helpers, 

Each day’s experience confirms us in 
the impression that our field is one of 
great magnitude and urgent necessities. 
Multitudes are ready to listen to the truth 
as it isin Jesus. One little girl of thir- 
teen years asked Mrs. Dean to-day, 
“Will you come to our house and read ?” 
A woman says, “Come to my house ;” 
and she went with her, and a company 
gathered there to hear the word of God 
read and explained. The winning voice 
of a Christian woman in reading the 
Bible and speaking the words of life at- 
tract attention; and when a foreign wo- 
man shows a readiness to enter their cot- 
tages and sit down on their mat and speak 
to them of Christ, it carries with it the 
proof that the subject is important. With 
such auxiliaries as I have, this mission is 
a strong one. 

The Sacramental Sabbath. 

On the first Sabbath in September we 
enjoyed a precious season at the Lord’s 
table. Seventeen—thirteen of whom 
were Chinese converted from heathen- 
ism—sat together in an heavenly place, 


and partook of the symbols which show 
forth the Lord’s death. The brethren 
from Bang-chang and Leng-kia-chu, af- 
ter meeting with us for a season of prayer 
on the following Monday (the monthly 
concert), and designating some of their 
number as candidates for the ministry of 
the word, who were to be made the sub- 
jects of special prayer till the next com- 
munion season,—when the choice is to be 
made,—took their ships, or boats, for 
home. 

Christian Sympathy—Leaning on God. 

The presence of Miss Fielde with the 
church for the first time for the ordinance 
gave additional interest to the occasion. 
The brethren all cherish a Christian sym- 
pathy in her bereavement, and make her 
a subject of special prayer; while she is 
enabled to find that, though in a pagan 
land and among a strange people, with a 
foreign language, she has here the same 
Christ, the same God, the same consola- 
tion. 
the world, and a shipwreck in darker 
and deeper waters than those of Noah’s 
flood, to learn how easily God Almighty 
can deliver from them, and place the feet 
of the lone, wrecked voyager on a higher 
and firmer Rock than the mount on which 
the ark rested. There are some new les- 
sons to be learned of God’s power and 
Jehovah’s goodness, by swinging off from 
earthly dependencies and holding on to 


It is worth a voyage half round 


his hand, though the deep waters of ocean 
or the wide waste of heathenism may be 
under our feet, or the burning heat of a 
tropical sun may be over our head. This 
is a better schoolhouse in which to study 
God and his gospel than can be found in 
any academic hall or University edifice in 
Christian lands. We don’t know what 
God can do, till we try Him. 

Donations Directly to the Treasury of the 

Union. 

Sept. 10.—We need a thousand dollars 
the coming year for Chinese Scriptures, 
and if you see fit to draw on any Bible 
Society for that amount, by God’s help I 
will see it faithfully employed. But if 
some friend or friends will send it direct- 
ly through the Missionary Union, it would 
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seem a more excellent way. Instead of 
paying the Bible Society $500 or $250, 
or even $50, for the expense of sending 
to you the balance of the $1,000, the 
donor might, at the cost of a three-cent 
postage-stamp, send it directly to your 
treasury, and we should have the whole, 
minus three cents, to give the word of 
God to the heathen. 

I notice a Resolution offered by my es- 
teemed friend, Dr. Moore, of Brooklyn, 
to revive the American and Foreign 
Bible Society. I have no doubt that he 
has some good reason for this, so far as it 
relates to home work. But for the for- 
eign field, it strikes me that a Bible So- 
ciety is like a fifth wheel to a coach. 
The funds must necessarily pass through 
the Missionary Society ; the Word must 
be translated by a missionary ; it must 
be printed on the mission-press ; it must 
be distributed and explained by agents 
under the supervision of missionaries ; so 
that all a Bible Society has to do in the 
work is to collect and hand over the 
funds at an expense of 50, 25 or 10 per 
cent., which might all be saved to the 
cause of benevolence. It would cost the 
Missionary Society no more to do the 
whole work than to do what remains af- 
the Bible Society has done all it can. 
It is worthy of notice, that while a Bible 
Soviety makes a generous donation of a 
thousand dollars for giving the Bible to 
the heathen, in order to render that dona- 
tion available, the Missionary Society must 
first sustain the translator for eight or 
ten years, at $1000 a year, before he is 
qualified to translate the Bible; so that 
the Bible Society donation of the $1000 
is but a small part of the entire expense. 


PROME MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. SIMONS. 

The Revolution in Burmah. 
Prome, Aug. 24, 1866.—As the news 
by telegram now goes to its destination 
with the swiftners of lightning, the read- 
er will doubtless have heard of another 


revulution taking place in Burmah Prop- 
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er. The king’s brother, heir apparent to 
the throne, has been killed by the Men- 
goon prince, his nephew and son-in-law. 
Three of the king’s sons have been killed 
also at the same time. The prince aim- 
ed a blow at his brother, the king; but 
one of the officers, the Kenwoon, stand- 
ing near by, interfered, and he was killed 
in an instant. The king took refuge in 
the palace. All this was done at the 
Lhootdau in open court, Capt. Sladon, 
the English resident, being present, and 
other foreigners. A son of the late heir 
apparent has fled to Mokebo, and the 
people are following him, as they did his 
grandfather, Tharawady, in 1837. As the 
Nerbudda steamer, belonging to Messrs. 
Todd, Findlay & Co., was at Mandelay. 
Capt. Sladon and others left in her, and 
Mr. Abraham, an 
assistant in the employ of the mission at 
Rangoon, is still there ; also a Catholic 
priest. 


are now at Rangoon. 


More Baptisms. 

Since I last wrote, eight persons have 
been baptized by Moung Shway Neyo in 
the Enma division of the Prome district ; 
two were Karen women. In the month 
of March I went to Poungday and visited 
the Burmese and Karen villages at En- 
ma, where the members of the church re- 
side. I was absent eleven days. 

July 18th twenty-four persons were 
baptized at Thay-et-myo}; viz., a young 
oflicer and his lady, two other females, 
one the wife of a non-commissioned ofli- 
cer, a Burmese woman, wife of Moung 
Louk, a Eurasian sergeant-major of a se- 
poy regiment; the rest, soldiers. At 
night the Lord’s Supper was administer- 
ed to about fifty, including seven Bur- 
mese and one Chinese from Rangoon. 


Competitors for the Throne. 


31.—Nothing new iias come excepting 
a report that there are four princes con- 
tending for the throne. 1st. The Men- 


goon prince with his brother, the Tagoo 
prince. 
the late heir apparent. 
zai prince, son of the king, 
his father. 


2d. The Padaing prince, son of 
3d. The Thong- 
siding with 
4th. The Bamoo prince, son 
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of a prince of the same name, of Shan 


extraction. 
Famine Prices. 


The inhabitants are suffering much 
from the armies plundering and destroy- 
ing their houses. Rice, being very scarce, 
is sold at famine price, 8 rupees per bas- 
ket, holding a bushel ; and, as they are 
dependent for supplies from Pegu, and 
traders not likely to run the risk of fur- 
nishing, many will die of starvation. 
Here at Prome, paddy is sold at one ru- 
pee per basket, double its usual price, and 
good rice at Rs 2-8 and Rs. 3 per bas- 
ket. Onthe other hand, the soldiers at 
Thayet-myo, and other Europeans there 
and here, have had their bread made 
from wheat brought from Mandelay ; 
but now, as it cannot be had, the bakers 
must send to Bengal for it or have no 
bread. One of them here has already 
doubled his price, charging four annas 
for a loaf weighing about a pound, which 
was sold for two. The wheat in the mar- 
ket is selling at Rs. 48 the basket. 

Owing to the war in the United States, 
and a great demand being made on India 
for cotton by the English manufacturers, 
a large quantity in seed was regularly 
brought down from Mandelay by boats, 
and given to the inhabitants in the towns 
and villages on the river to be cleaned ; 
and in almost every house the machines 
were being worked mostly by the women, 
who earned about four annas a day. 
Now this work has stopped, the price of 
cotton having decreased so much that 
very little can be gained by it. The 
merchants whocarried on this trade were 
mostly Moguls, in some way connected 
through their friends at Rangoon with 
the Bombay merchants. 

One or two companies of soldiers are 
expected from Myet Myo to-morrow, to 
be stationed here for a short time. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. CRAWLEY. 
Ordination of a Burman Preacher. 
Henthada, Aug. 31, 1866.—In the ear- 
ly part of this month a council met at 
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Letpadan, at the invitation of the church 
in that place, to consider the propriety 
of ordaining the native preacher station- 
ed there. Br. Rose was with us. After 
a prolonged examination, it was voted to 
proceed toordain br. Thadoon-myo. This 
makes the seventh ordained pastor in all 
Burmah, for the Burmese, if my memory 
serves me rightly. 
Visit to Opo—The Great Need. 

Br. Rose returned with me to Hen- 
thada, and we made together a three 
days’ visit to the large inland town of 
Opo, accessible by boat in the rains. 
We found no lack of listeners at Opo, 
and could have given away many more 
tracts than we were provided with. 
Good, reliable native helpers for preach- 
ers, colporteurs, Bible women, &c.,—this 
is the want that presses upon us more and 
more imperatively every day. Where 
are they to come from? It is not too 
much to say that all the qualified native 
help in all the Burmese churches is fully 
employed. Our hope, then, rests on the 
speedy and copious descent of the Spirit 
to raise up helpers from among those 
who are now heathen. O that we might 
be visited by such a “time of refreshing” 
as the American churches have been re- 
joicing in! 


MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. BRAYTON, 


School at Opo. 

Maulmain, Aug. 25, 1866.—At 6 1-2, 
A. M., br. Haswell sent for a gharee for 
me to go over to the school at Opo; but 
the boy not succeeding in obtaining one 
till 8 1-2 o’clock, 1 did not reach the 
school till nine o'clock. Found ninety- 
two in the school, eighty-one being 
Pwos, of whom twenty-four are girls, 
mostly from Dongyan. But few of these 
Pwos have yet become Christians. Sev- 
eral are now asking for baptism; but I 
have not yet had an opportunity of per- 
sonal conversation with them. I heard 
the entire school read, some of whom 
came from heathen families not two 
months since. The first class in geogra- 
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phy, twenty-five in number, have been 
through the little elementary work, and 
seemed to have quite a familiar acquain- 
tance with the general facts. The sec- 
ond class have been about half way 
through, and recite thoroughly as far as 
they have gone. The first class in arith- 
metic are in fractions, and apparently 
understand what they are about. 

Pah-poo is doing very well indeed, con- 
sidering the opportunities which he him- 
self has had. But such a school needs, 
and abundantly deserves, the superin- 
tendence of a thoroughly-trained, ener- 
getic master. Pah-poo says, “I am not 
prepared to have charge of such a school. 
We have no American teacher.” 


Affecting Scene. 


After school, I had a visit with Kong 
Louk’s wife and children. While she was 
talking about their situation without a 
teacher she wept like a child, saying, 
“When I think of our destitution of a 
teacher the tears flow like a river, and I 
cannot stop them.” Her children, Nan- 
kau, Yah-paw’s children, Nantamo’s 
children, and,—what was that sweet lit- 
tle Mary’s children,—all came around 
me with so much interest, it was indeed 
an affecting scene. To see somany chil- 
dren together, not one of whom was in 
existence when we were in Dongyan, 
and to hear them all now reading the 
word of God, was to me a scene that 
stirred up the deep fountains of the soul. 

I feel that I have already been paid 
for coming over. ‘There is, however, one 
drawback. “Why did not the mamma 
come ?” they say. “We do want to see 
mamma so much, we cannot express our 
feelings. And your daughter,—why will 
she not come and be our teacher? Do 
send your daughter and her husband over 
here to labor among the Karens,” &e., &c., 
Such is the language they use. 

School at Maulmain. 

Sabbath evening, Aug. 26.—At eight 
o’elock this morning I went into Susan 
Haswell’s English school, conducted in 
her absence by br. Norris. Heard the 
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class of young ladies and made a few 
general remarks to the school, enjoying 
the season very much. 

Went after breakfast to the Karen 
compound again, and preached at ten, 
A. M., from John 14: 6—“I am the 
way.” After this, Sophia brought on a 
nice cup of tea, with a loaf of good fresh 
bread, clean white plates, spoon, knife, 
&e., all in first rate order, on a clean ta- 
ble, and achair by its side. Being some- 
what tired from preaching, the tiffin was 
very acceptable. 


Inquiring Children. 

After half an hour’s rest, the Chris- 
tians met for prayer in Pah-poo’s house, 
while Pah-poo and I met the others in 
the chapel. I counted over fifty boys 
and girls who do not profess to be Chris- 
tians. After talking with them collec- 
tively for some time, I requested those 
whose minds are made up, and who wish 
to come out on the Lord’s side now, to 
take seats by themselves. Twelve boys 
and three girls thus separated themselves 
from the others. I then tried to give 
them such instruction as the occasion re- 
quired ; after which I commenced talk- 
ing individually with the other class. I 
did not feel that I could leave, without 
some direct and personal effort for them. 
But after conversing with a few, I found 
myself so tired in the speaking depart- 
ment, I was obliged to dismiss the exer- 
cises. 

I then retired to+the old “Vinton 
house,” where a company of young peo- 
ple at once came together, and commen- 
ced singing out of the “Instructor.” Sev- 
eral of the young women have superior 
voices, and with suitable training would 
make sweet singers. It was affecting to 
hear them plead for some one to come 
and teach them singing. “Now, teach- 
er,” they said, “do send your daughter 
over here just for one year, if no more. 
You can spare her certainly just for one 
year. Now will you let her come ? Won’t 
you ?” and much more in the same strain. 
I remained with them as long as I felt 
it prudent; then left, reaching br. Has. 
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well’s just in season to get ready for din- 
ner. 

At six, P. M., I had the pleasure of 
hearing br. Haswell in English ; and now 
at bed-time I feel quite rested from the 
extra effort of speaking to-day, and hope 
I shali experience no injurious results. 

Baptism of Twenty-five Pwos, 

The above letter was addressed to one of the 
missionaries at Rangoon by Mr. Brayton, tem- 
porarily visiting Maulmain. On the Sabbath 
before leaving Maulmain, Mr. Brayton had the 
satisfaction of baptizing twenty-five Pwos in 
the baptistery of Mr. Haswell’s chapel. 

Dr. Stevens remarks, “The foregoing letter 
speaks tor itself in regard to the need of a Ka- 
ren missionary for Maulmain, whom, we will 
hope and pray, the Lord will ere long provide 
and send out. 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. ROSE. 
Visit to Baulay. 

Rangoon, Sept. 1,1866.—Ileft home the 
middle of July, and after spending a few 
days among some villages near home, I 
made for the “Baulay,” and visited all the 
villages of any importance on that river. 
Having visited these towns some three or 
four times before, | was not regarded as 
a stranger, nor was the curiosity of the 
people excited as at the first. Stilla 
white foreigner in any of the “out-of-the- 
way” places in Burmah is a “lion.” At 
Nat-thah, the largest town but one on this 
river, a large company listened all the 
afternoon, and again in the evening till 
bed time. 
awhile and go away, and others would 
But some 


Some would come and listen 


come and take their places. 
remained and were zealous to have their 
share of the preaching. One of this kind 
I stopped, and with a serious look told 
him he had no right to preach about 
Gaudama to me. He seemed surprised, 
and asked why. I told him because I had 
come from the “great western island” at 
the command of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to preach to him and his people about 
the eternal God and his great salvation, 
and therefore had a right to be heard, 
and not to be obliged to listen tohim. I 
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told him, moreover, I knew as much about 
Gaudama as he did, but that he knew 
nothing of the true God and Saviour. 
The influence of our books and former 
preaching was manifested. The leading 
idea of some of the tracts, such as the 
attributes of God, the Son of God and 
what He has done to save men, &c., &e., 
many of the people seemed familiar with. 
Some would admit that such a God seems 
fit to be called the “great God of all 
gods ;” for they hold that there have 
been gods more in number than the 
“sands of the Ganges.” 


Heathen Objections and Suporstition. 


But some would bring forward the 
long train of objections common to the 
“If there be such 
a God, infinitely powerful, holy, good, 
&e., why did He allow sin? Why don't 
He put a stop to evil?” At every step 
in our work, in every attempt to preach 


sceptic in all lands. 


Christ to these people, we are forced to 
feel that the power must be of God. Ar- 
gument will not drive them from their 
yain heathen worship and superstitions. 
Silenced they may be. But when forced 
to admit that their God is nothing but a 
dead Hindu, and that his substitutes are 
dumb and lifeless forms of wood and stone, 
they will turn from you and prostrate 
themselves before those very dumb idols, 
This, or 
something no better than this, will go on 
until the Holy Spirit shall convince them 


and offer their form of worship. 


of sin, of righteousness, and of a judg- 
ment to come, and take of the things of 
Christ and show them unto them. But 
we are assured that this gracious, saving 
work of the Spirit will be wrought, if at 
all, in connection with the truth of the 
gospel, the “sword of the Spirit.” Hence 
we preach, and hence too we would 
pray ; for prayer is as much the work of 
the missionary as preaching. O that 
we might “give ourselves to prayer and 
to the ministry of the word !” 

At Baulay, the chief town on the riv- 
er, after spending a part of the day very 
pleasantly with many well appearing lis- 
teners in one part of the town I went to 
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the other part, where there was a funer- 
al and a large crowd of people, many of 
them quiet and well disposed, but many, 
gamblers and vile persons, maddened 
with arrack and opium. It was something 
like preaching at-an Irish wake, I fancy. 
Persecution of a Native Preacher. 

Iarrived at Taultet to find the few 
Christians there in a mingled state of 
fear and shame, and the heathen people 
generally in glee and triumph. A drunk- 
en Myooke only two days before, with a 
host of low and servile followers that hung 
about his court, had spent the whole of 
the day and a part of the night in heap- 
ing derision and contempt upon a native 
preacher. The Myooke gave an order 
that the people of the town should orna- 
ment the front part of their houses and 
put up lights in honor of a heathen cus- 
tom. 
court to request that the Christians might 


The young preacher went to his 


be excused from complying with this or- 
der. This took place at about nine, A. 
M.; from that time till two o'clock at 
night, he was compelled to bear all the 
ridicule and abuse, and to hear the most 
indecent epithets that besotted, brutal 
minds can invent. This case is about to 
be investigated before the Deputy Com- 
missioner; and if the facts, and nothing 
but the facts, could come out, the Myooke 
would lose his oflice. But as it is, there 
is little hope of justice being done; for a 
Burman official can prove anything he 
likes. The 
Myooke for keeping the preacher all day 


reason assigned by the 
and all night, was because he would not 
dance. 
ment for “contempt of court,” to dance. 
The “contempt of court” 


Ile was ordered, as a punish- 


consisted, ac- 
cording to the Myooke’s statement, in sit- 
ting with his fect out before him, with 
his legs one-thisd bent, instead of sitting 
with his feet turned back and partly un- 
der him. 

But at all events he was commanded 
to dance before a crowd of people in the 
court. This he refused to do; he was 


But even this was not true. 


then forced to walk around the stocks in 
a circle, some of the court peons leading 
2 
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him and some going behind pushing 
him, and the drunken Myooke and a 
number of the pleaders with the rab- 
ble, that instantly collect when any- 
thing new occurs, shouting and clapping 
their hands, and exhausting their stores 
of ridicule and jest and mockery. This 
continued all the afternoon and till two 
next morning. 
Ordination at Letpadan. 

I intended to remain over the Sabbath 
and baptize three men, who have ap- 
peared well and have been asking for 
baptism for three months. But I con- 
cluded to change my plans. I arrived 
in Tsanuway at dark Saturday evening, 
and spent the entire week following, 
preaching in that large town. Contact 
with preachers and Christian books has 
driven some of the sharper sort of hea- 
They no long- 
er talk of worshipping an extinet god, 
nor of getting rewards from such a god. 
There is a law, by virtue of which good 


then to different ground. 


deeds bring their own good influence, and 
evil deeds their own bad influence; the 
one tends to elevate the doer tothe seale 
of nats, the other to depress him to that 
of brutes, &. Late on Saturday br. 
Crawley arrived from Henthada, and 
Monday we started for Letpadan to at- 
tend a council of ordination, and arrived 
on Tuesday late at night. 

On Friday, Aug. 10, the conncil met 
for the examination of Moung Thah 
Dong. Ko Aing, the pastor of the Hen- 
thada church, and Thet-nau, the late pas- 
tor of Thongzai church, with other dele- 
gates from both these churches and also 
from Rangoon, were present. 

The examination was interesting to 
all. The native brethren had their full 
share in asking questions. The candi- 
date exhibited a good practical view of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Bible. 
The ordination took place on Sunday, 
the 12th. Br. Crawley preached the 
sermon. 

In the afternoon the newly-ordained 
pastor baptized two men, after which the 
church celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
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After a stay of six days in Letpadan, 
we left on Monday, the 13th August, for 
Henthada, where we arrived next day 
about three, P. M. We went from the 
Hlaing to the Irrawadi by nearly a direct 
course across the country. We passed no 
house or signs of human habitation be- 
tween the two rivers. We spent the 
night in our boats about midway. Be- 
tween these rivers the ground is per- 
fectly dry in the dry season; but now 
the water is from five to twenty feet 
deep. Our road was obscure a part of 
the way; the appearance of the country 
reminded me of the oak openings of the 
West, when the ground is covered with 
deep snow. While in Henthada I ac- 

companied br. Crawley to the celebrated 
~ town of Opo, which we reached in a day 
and a half. It lies west of the Irrawadi, 
and also north and west of the Bassein 
river. Here the religion and institutions 
of Gaudama have wonderfully flourished 
for ages past. 


Zeal for Idolatry. 


The great number of pagodas, idol 
houses, monasteries and zayats, with the 
vast amount of elaborate carving that 
covers many of the buildings, proclaim 
the untiring zeal of Buddhists for Nig- 
bau (annihilation). 

Hundreds and thousands of families in 
that region for generations past have 
given all the wealth they could accumu- 
late, be it little or much, to build these 
monuments of human folly and rebellion 
against God. One hope, sweet and fond- 
ly cherished, animated each and all alike 
—to obtain merit, by virtue of which their 
punishment in future states will be dimin- 
ished and their condition more tolerable. 

We spent three days in this place, and 
had groups of listeners from early morn till 
late at night. Hundreds listened day af- 
ter day to a faithful statement of the way 
of salvation. Two or three native breth- 
ren spent the whole time distributing 
tracts and books. They met with no ill 
treatment from the people, but on the 
other hand found great demand for the 
books. Br. Crawley is very happy and 
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able in argument with the learned Bur- 
mans, and I hope good will result from 
our visit to Opo. 

The young man ordained is one of 
Mrs. Ingalls’ best men, and we hope will 
continue to be a good minister of Christ. 
The church of which he is pastor num- 
bers thirty members, and is in the midst 
of a large heathen population. 


TAVOY MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. COLBURN. 
Sowing Followed by Early Reaping- 


Tavoy, Sept. 17, 1866.—I do not re- 
member where I stopped in my last let- 
ter, but I believe I had just returned 
from my tour among the churches in the 
Mergui district, and that I gave an ac- 
count of the meetings at the several vil- 
lages visited and the baptisms at Pt’sau- 
oo.* If'so, it will be remembered that the 
awakening at P. was apparently caused 
by the return from our normal school of 
three converts, who immediately began 
to proclaim what Christ had done for 
their souls, and that as the result of that 
reviving in the church, fifteen persons in- 
dulged hope, eight of whom were bap- 
tized, and two of the eight were from 
heathen families, and in middle life. Only 
one of those three converts has returned 
to school this season; but this one has 
brought with him all of the seven whose 
baptism was deferred ; andI am happy to 
say of them that I think they have been 
born of the Spirit. 


Misfortunes and Karen Generosity. 

I had be&h working hard to get every- 
thing in readiness for the school before 
the rains, and perhaps exposed and ex- 
erted myself more than was wise, and in 
afew days after reaching Amherst I was 
seized with fever, which hastened our 
removal to Maulmain. When the time 
for the May steamer for Tavoy came, 
Mrs. C. was well and I was prostrate, 

*The account here referred to, probably 


through some accident in the transmission, did 
not reach the Missionary Rooms. 
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helpless, upon my bed. Our little girl 
was ill, and we were obliged to remain 
in Maulmain until June. 

My absence at that time was unfortu- 
nate for the school. There was every 
prospect of a full term, and the Chris- 
tians had devised liberally in their allot- 
ment of paddy ; but they were busy in 
March, and brought in only about twenty 
baskets. 

In April the cholera broke out in 
town, and the Karens were afraid to 
come in with their paddy. They said 
the teacher is away, and if we get sick 
we shall die. One boat-load of paddy, 
with some twenty pupils, came in as far 
as the mouth of the river, and then put 
back to the Mergui district on hearing 
that the cholera was in town and the 
teacher in Maulmain. I had, however, 
left medicines with my faithful assistant, 
and had special charge 
against the first appearance of cholera; 
and, as a kind Providence would have 
it, no case appeared among the Karens 
in town. The rains came on early in 
May, and for want of large boats the 
Karens could not bring their paddy 
from the Mergui district. The mountain 
streams rose, and the Tavoy Karens were 
cut off from access to town; so we were 
left for the season with forty-five pupils 
and twenty baskets of paddy, equal to 
about eight bushels of wheat, for their 


given him 


support. 
I was officially notified that my request 
for a grant-in-aid had been overlooked, 
and I could receive nothing this year. 
The poor Karens, generous souls, though 
they had already contributed to the ex- 
tent of what I thought was their duty, in 
money, failing to get in their paddy, sent 
me a contribution of over eighty rupees 
for the school; and we have carried it 


Just before leaving Maulmain, 


successfully through thus far, and expect 
to continue it three weeks more. 


Joyful Revival. 


The best of my letter is yet to be read ; 
for the reader will rejoice to know that 
God has again favored us with his con- 
verting power, and changed the hearts of 
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some. <A large proportion of the pupils 
were unconverted and ignorant, and for 
the first few months of the school were 
rude, for Karen lads, or young men, as 
we should say at home. They wanted 
to be with the Burmans at night, to visit 
the priests, and were not given to stucy 
at all times. But when the Spirit of God 
came down, all this was changed, and 
not a single pupil is now inclined to va- 
cate his place in the evening prayer 
meeting. Eleven of the converts are 
waiting for baptism, and the interest is 
by no means stayed. <A subdued feeling 
seems to permeate every breast, and the 
disciples are emboldened to let their 
mouth proclaim Christ’s undying love for 
sinners. Our prayers have been heard, 
the faithful efforts of our teachers have 
been blessed, and souls have been con- 
verted. 

Praise the Lord, ye who love missions. 
He hath done it, and not we ourselves. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. CROSS. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Toungoo, Aug. 30, 1866.—Our minis- 
ters’ meeting held their session in my 
chapel in town on the 16th and 17th 
days of August. A pretty good number 
were present, among whom were a num- 
ber of preachers appointed to travel and 
visit the destitute and the disaffected 
churches. Their oral reports were very 
interesting and important. One young 
man, who had especially a hard fight 
with error, gave a full account of his 
For 
a time his church, with the exception of 
one or two, all left him. They cast him 
out, forbade his coming into the chapel, 
and put another preacher in his place ; 
but still he held on. He was oblized to 


struggle and of his growing success. 


go off a short distance and build another 
chapel, but continued to preach in kind- 
ness to all who would come to hear him. 
He has had the satisfaction to see the 
chief come back with confession, and the 
church gradually returning to 


him. 
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Eight, I believe he said, had come back 
within a few months, and he felt confi- 
dent that others wanted to come; anda 
village, which went back to their drink- 
ing and their heathen customs, he thinks 
are wishing now to join him. 

Others made reports of nearly equal 
interest, and all felt encouraged and as- 
sured that matters were very much im- 
The meet- 
ing, on the whole, was one of unusual 
interest. The essays read were impor- 
tant. 

The ministers’ meeting was the signal 
I had 
in about ninety pupils, and the school was 
doing better, and was in much better or- 
der than I have been able to bring it into 
before in Toungoo. 


proving among the churches. 


for the close of my summer term. 


As the term closed, 
I gave all permission to leave who wish- 
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ed to do so; but a little over forty put 
down their names to remain, and the 
greater part of that number are continu- 
ing their studies. Quala has been hin- 
dered one way and another, so that he 
has done but little travelling this season. 
Ile has made up his mind to return to 
Tavoy from the Convention at Rangoon 
in November next. He however lefime 
two or three days ago, with a view to 
spend the time till the 20th of October 
in travelling. His health bas not been 
very good for some months past. 

I have received the newspaper reports 
of the May meetings in Boston; and I 
greatly rejoice with you in the truly 
blessed and happy season which you had 
together, and for all the goodness which 
our God-has been pleased to show you in 
the great work of the Union. 


MISCE 


LLANY. 


For the Magazine. 

BAPTIST MISSION IN FRANCE, AND 
THE DIFFUSION OF GREAT PRIN- 
CIPLES. 

BY REV. NARCISSE CYR. 

Mr. Eprror :—Allow me to point out 
to your readers a fact in the history of 
the Baptist Mission in France, which is 
both instructive and encouraging, show- 


ing that a man’s influence may endure ° 


long after his death, and that the pro- 
gress of the principle of soul-liberty, 
which has been so marked in France, 
French Switzerland and Belgium for 
the last twenty-five years, can be traced 
to the first Baptist missionary sent to 
Paris from this country. 

The Rev. J. C. Rostan was sent to 
France in 1832 as a Baptist missionary. 
All that is generally known of him is that 
he commenced his work under encourag- 
ing circumstances ; but that, falling a vic- 
tim to cholera when he had been in Paris 
about a year, the hopes of the friends of 
the mission were blighted. Let us see 
whether his labor was wholly in vain. 


We learn by the reports of the Mis- 
sionary Union that Mr. tostan, soon af- 
ter his arrival in Paris, joined the Society 
of Christian Morals, composed of Catho- 
lics and Protestants. This Society had 
for its object the diffusion of correct 
moral ideas, and the raising of the mor- 
al tone of French society. Mr. Ros- 
tan suggested that this Society should 
offer a premium for the best essay “on 
the necessity of a free and conscientious 
profession of religion, and on the ques- 
tion of the total independence of the 
church and State.” He was invited to 
develop his ideas on this subject, and 
state his reasons for such a proposition. 


He did so in a most interesting paper, 
published in the Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1833, which would well repay a pe- 
rusal even now. 


Ilis proposition was 
cordially accepted, and five hundred 
francs offered for the best essay on the 
subject above mentioned. 

For several years the papers presented 
were not thought worthy of the prize, 
which continued to be offered until 1839, 
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when a manuscript was presented which 
showed evident marks of superior talent, 
It was decided that this essay should have 
the prize. The sealed envelope being 
opened, it was found that the author was 
Alexander Vinet. 

This essay was re-written and complet- 
ed by Vinet, and published in 1842. It 
gave a tremendous blow to the union of 
the church with the State, and largely 
contributed to the disruption of the Re- 
formed church in the author's own can- 
ton (Vaud) in 1845, giving rise to the 
establishment of a hundred and fifty Free 
churehes. ‘This work exerted also a great 
influence in France, where now the hope 
of evangelical Christianity rests with the 
Independent churches, the Protestant 
establishment being for the most part 
given either to cold formalism or to per- 
nicious rationalism. 

Now, who gave 
these truly evangelical or Baptist ideas 
in France, French Switzerland and Bel- 
Who set the ball rolling? It 
was Rostan, our missionary, who is gen- 
erally thought not to have had time to 
accomplish anything. We may lament 
his early death, and the great loss we 
thus sustained ; but we must rejoice that 
he was the means of introducing into 
Paris, and thence all over Europe (for 
Vinet’s work was soon translated into 
English and German), true ideas on the 


the first impetus to 
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duty of every Christian to profess his faith, 
and the distinctness of the church from 
the State. Our brother “being dead, yet 
speaketh.” He has left behind him a 
brilliant train of light, which must even- 
tually envelop all Europe. Christian la- 
borers, take courage and see that you 
work for eternity. Friends of the French 
Mission, pray that the American Baptists 
may awake and reap the harvest which 
some of their missionaries have prepared 
for them, or rather for the Master, in 
France. 


MISSION TO THE GALLAS AND ZULUS. 
Concentration of purpose and fixed- 
ness of resolve are characteristic features 
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of the German character ; and when that 
character is brought under the powerful 
influence of true religion, these features 
of it are sometimes stamped with peculiar 
interest. Louis Harms, the pastor of 
flis motto 
was, “Straightforward makes the best 


IHermansburg, for example. 


runner.” “Forward now in God’s name.” 
But why? The 


This was his resolve. 


dry, formal orthodoxy of his parish bad 
been broken up. 
extent, had learned what was meant by 
the personal change of heart by the Spirit 
of God. 
lage in which family worship was not con- 


The people, to a large 


‘There was not a house in the vil- 


ducted morning and evening. The labor- 
ers had prayer in the fields, and plough- 
boys and weeding-girls sang grand old 
hymns. Drunkenness and poverty were 
unknown. The villagers were like a large 
Christian family, exerting a good influ- 
ence on all around. 

While these Hermansburgers were 
rejoicing in such spiritual life, a mission 
to the heathen was proposed ; and as it 
was a time of strong faith and self-sacri- 
fice, the suggestion was adopted, and 
twelve of them resolved that they would 
go out themselves as missionaries wherever 
it might please God to show them the 
greatest need. Those who offered were 
but simple peasant men ; but their pastor 
was an original thinker and an eloquent 
speaker. Ie spoke true things, in right 
phrases, and with the proper feeling. 
His faith in God was strong indeed. He 
felt that he was his Heavenly Father's 
child, and became a power in the world 
by giving himself up to the power of God. 
In this spirit he took the case of the 
twelve candidates for missionary work 
to his “dear God.” ‘Then he set apart a 
house for their residence and training ; 
placed it under the superintendence of 
his brother Theodore; and said to the 
inmates, “Be diligent, remember Lu- 
ther’s saying, ‘Well prayed is more than 
half learned ;’ therefore pray diligently.’ 
Their course of instruction was to ex- 
tend over four years. Men who came for- 
ward out of living faith, and were met 
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by a spirit so devout and practical, were 
likely to make good missionaries. 

As to their destination, the Galla tribes 
northwest of Zanzibar, in Eastern Africa, 
were fixed on. The choice seems to have 
been more enthusiastic than prudent. 
These Gallas were only known as the 
terror of the whole east coast ; a strong, 
hardy, savage race, of whom one of them- 
selves said, “We Gallas are men, it is 
true, but we are not human.” They 
were robbers and murderers by profes- 
sion, and were diflicult of access. But 

.no one had ever tried them before, and 
this reason outweighed everything. Here, 
then, was a poor country clergyman, in a 
remote district, with a congregation chief- 
ly of peasants, proposing to educate, send 
out and support twelve missionaries to 
the heathen. A year or two slipped 
past, when some young sailors from the 
German fleet, recent converts, consulted 
Harms about the founding of a Christian 
colony near Bonny, Western Africa, 
with a view of putting down the slave- 
trade by Christian influence. They 
joined the Missionary Training Institu- 
tion, and their presence led to the deter- 
mination that colonization should be the 
character of the proposed mission. By 
this time sixty had offered themselves, but 
only eight were chosen. But how were 

all these persons to be sent out? Where 
would the money come from? “Then,” 
said Harms, “I knocked diligently on the 
dear God in prayer; and since the pray- 
ing man dare not sit with his hands in 
his lap, I sought among the shipping- 
agents, but no speed came. I turned to 

Bishop Gobat, in Jerusalem, but had no 

answer. Then I wrote to the missionary 

Krapf in Mombas, but the letter was lost. 

Then one of the sailors said, ‘Why not 

build a ship, and you can send out as 
many and as often as you will? 

The proposal was good; but the 
money! That was a time of great con- 
flict, and I wrestled with God. No one 
encouraged me. Even the truest friends 
hinted that I was not quite in my senses. 
Yet the plan was manifestly good, and for 
the glo:y God. What was to be done ? 
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“Straightforward makes the best runner.” 
I prayed fervently to the Lord, laid the 
matter in his hand, and as I rose up at 
midnight from my knees, I said, with a 
voice that almost startled me in the quiet 
room, ‘Forward now, in God’s name!’ 
From that moment there never came a 
thought of doubt into my mind.” 

Arrangements were at once made for 
building a brig at Marburg. 1t was well 
and quickly done, and one bright autumn 
day a special train carried the clergyman 
and some hundreds of his parishioners to 
that port. They found the shipping was 
dressed with flags in honor of the new 
vessel; and having hel a simple service 
on board, they dedicated the Candace to 
its work of carrying the gospel to the 
Ethiopians. At Hermansburg there had 
been a ceaseless industry. Smiths, tail- 
ors, carpenters, shoemakers and coopers 
were preparing for their ship. All the 
colonists knew something of agriculture. 
Of the eight who were going, there were 
two smiths, a tailor, a butcher, a dyer, and 
three laborers. “Begin all your work 
with prayer,” said Harms. ‘When the 
storm-wind rises, pray; when the bil- 
lows rave round the ship, pray; when 
sin comes, pray; when the devil tempts 
you, pray. So long as you pray, it will 
go well with you, body and soul.” At 
last the captain, crew, and cargo were 
on board. Then the sixteen stood up to- 
gether and sang their parting hymn, “Lin 
feste Burg ist unser Gott.’ There was 
something noble in those humble men 
setting their faces towards the savages of 
Africa, and flinging back their lofty mu- 
sic out of brave composed hearts. Then 
the anchor was lifted, and the Candace 
floated down to Cuxhaven. In eighty 
days they reached Cape Town, and pres- 
ently sailed round to Natal, and went 
northward, cruising in search of their 
long-looked-for Gallas. They had letters 
of introduction from the Duke of New- 
castle, the Church Missionary Society, 
and others, to missionaries and others on 
the coast. 

But these did not serve their purpose. 
At length they dropped anchor at Zanzi- 
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bar, where the late despotic Imaum of 
Muscat ruled. It was needful to pass 
through his territories to reach the Gal- 
las. The permission to pass through was 
not granted; but his son, by a pretext, 
got the missionaries to travel to Mombas, 
After many 
fruitless efforts to accomplish the object 


an island 150 miles north. 


of their mission, they were obliged to re- 
turn to Natal, where the Lord found 
them work to do for his glory. Within 
the Natal Colony there were as many as 
100,000 Zulu Kaflirs; above it there was 
the largest body of the Zulus under the 
chieftainship of Umpanda; further on 
were the Matabele, ruled by the fierce 
Moselekatse; the Boers of the Orange 
river lay to the west ; and beyond them 
the large tribes of the Bechuanas. 

At length they purchased 6,018 acres 
of land for 630f., and there commenced 
the Mission Colony of New Hermans- 
burg. This was some thirty to forty miles 
from the coast. Within four years the 
Candace made its second voyage, carrying 
out a company of no less than forty-four 
persons of various ages to join the origi- 
nal party. The colonists on this occasion 
were thus reckoned—two each of tailors, 
weavers and ropemakers; also a saddler, 
a turner, a joiner, a carpenter, a wheel- 
wright, a smith, a shepherd and a sailor. 
The work now went on. The language 
was indeed very hard to learn for simple 
peasants such as these were ; “but they 
are indefatigable, and never flinch,” 
wrote an experienced missionary ; “real 
martyrs in the cause.” At first they met 
with no favor from the British authori- 
ties ; but ere long there came a despatch 
from Lord Clarendon, “recognizing the 
admirable character of the mission, and 
recommending it to special care, while 
3,000 acres out of government land were 
allotted to it.” Tothis Sir George Grey 
soon added grants of 6,000 acres to any 
new station, of which the missionaries 
speedily availed themselves. 

Seven years after the commencement 
of the enterprise, the stations were eight, 
with one hundred missionary settlers, and 
40,000 acres of land; fifty heathen had 
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been baptized, and the influence of the 
mission had extended from the Zulus on 
the coast to the Bechuanas in the centre, 
and from the Orange river to Lake Nga- 
mi. From these points the mission col- 
onists look northward, praying that it 
may please God to open the way to the 
Galla tribes. 

The land of the Zulus was described 
by the missionaries as the home of so 
many thousand naked heathen, who boast 
loudly of their liberty and heavenly ori- 
gin. The Zulus are strong, tall, and 
well-built. If you see one on the road, 
he carries a shield and three spears, and 
struts along with as haughty an air as if 
he were the proudest officer in Europe. 
They are powerful, muscular men, with 
open countenances and fire in their eyes. 
Their huts or tents are like bee-hives, con- 
structed of heavy strips of wood. They 
contain a mat, a piece of wood for a pillow, 
some clubs, and a great horn pipe. A 
man has as many huts as he has wives; 
and a wife is bought for ten or twenty 
oxen. When an ox is killed, so many 
assemble that it is devoured at one meal. 
Ten Zulus will eat an ox in four-and- 
twenty hours; but after that they can fast 
for four days. They are intelligent, sub- 
tle reasoners, so much so, that one of 
them converted Bishop Colenso! He 
was thus induced to advocate the dogmas 
which led to his exclusion from the Epis- 
copate. 

An English chaplain was talking to 
one of them of the existence of the invis- 
ible God, when the Zulu exclaimed, 
“Your God is up there!” and then with 
great gravity he flung a stone with all 
his force into the air, and when he saw 
it come down he cried with disdain, “If 
your God was there, do you think that 
He could not have caught that stone ?” 
and, gathering his kaross about him, he 
went off with a triumphant laugh, swing- 
ing with great steps over the plain. The 
missionaries were much shocked with the 
heathenish habits of the Zulus. They 
wrote of their ceremonies as the works of 
the devil, and fought against them as 


such. When invited to a feast, they 
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rushed out to wrestle in prayer against 
the kingdom of Satan. In their valiant, 
straightforward faith, they directly chal- 
Umpanda, the king 
of the Zulu Kaflirs, whose royal kraal 
numbered about nine hundred huts, was 


lenged every evil. 


well disposed to the missionaries. 

The great truths of Christianity be- 
came extensively known and appreciated. 
Superstitions and ungodly practices were 
abandoned, and Zulus began to love and 
serve the Lord Jesus. Some of them are 
now engaged in preaching the gospl. 

But where did Louis Harms obtain 
the money for the building of the Can- 
dace ; for the outfit and support of about 
two hundred mission settlers; and for 
the purchase of printing press, African 
farms and church-buildings ? “I know 
from whom it all comes,” said Harms. 
He had no doubt that God put it into 
men’s hearts to give. His doctrine was 
that no Christian dare be a beggar, nor 
ask from any but God. Consequently 
he asked God only for the supplies he 
needed for the mission, and never found 
this course of conduct to mislead or dis- 
appoint him. He discovered that his 
straightforward asking of God for sup- 
plies was abundantly sufficient. And yet 
he was not a“Plymouth Brother,” but 
who 
used the liturgy and other forms of 
prayer, but concluded his services with 
free prayer, as he said, to the living, pres- 
ent Lord Jesus, not as sitting up in heav- 
en, or hovering in the blue depths of the 
ether, but in the midst of us, and with 
whom we speak as a man with his friend. 

Dr. Callaway and the Rev. W. O. 
Newnham, of the Propagation Society, 
are now engaged in the translation of 
the New Testament into the Zulu lan- 
guage. American, London, and Mora- 
vian Soiceties have also proclaimed the 
gospel to these people.—A/iss. News. 


a decided “Lutheran Churchman,’ 


THE PEOPLE OF THE GARROW HILLS. 

The Garrows, whom we propose in 
this paper to introduce to the notice of 
our readers, occupy the mountainous 
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country between the left bank of the 
Brahmaputra and the Khasia hills. We 
have neither history nor popular tradition 
to tell us the origin of the tribe, and it 
is only a careful examination of their 
language that helps us to ascertain their 
relation to their neighbors of the Cis- 
Himalayas. 
detached from the Himalayan chain, and 
differing in physique, as well as in habits 
and customs, from the people of Bootan, 
it would not readily occur to one to ally 
them to the Himalayan tribes. 


Occupying a range of hills 


Never- 
theless, that they are so allied is evident 
from the strong aflinity between their 
language and the dialects of these tribes. 
Their emigration to the comparatively 
remote hills in which we find them, and 
the influences that have since then served 
to modify their character and manners, 
have also left an impress on their lan- 
guage; but radical terms are the same- 
among the Garrows as among the other 
mountain tribes of the eastern frontier, 
and prove an identity inherent in the 
primitive structure of the dialects. 

The attention of the British govern- 
ment was first drawn to the Garrows by 
the fierce and bloodthirsty reprisals with 
which this cruel and dangerous people 
visited the Bengali Zemindars of the 
lower slopes and contiguous plains. Un- 
der the Mogul suzerainty, the Zemin- 
dars, whose estates bordered on these 
hills, had been treated more as tributa- 
ries than as subjects. This was owing 
partly to the wild and uncultivated state 
of the country, which rendered anything 
like a regular assessment impossible, 
and partly to the policy common among 
Mogul rulers, which sought to conciliate 
the good-will of those who possessed local 
influence on distant frontiers. Many of 
the Zemindars were allied to the Gar- 
rows by inter-marriage, and their influ- 
ence in checking the frequent irruptions 
of the savages into the plains was fully 
appreciated by the Mohammedan gov- 
ernment. To encourage them to use this 
influence at all fitting times, the govern- 
ment forbore to assess their estates, and 
left it with them to restrain the turbu- 
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lence of their hill neighbors. They were 
thus free to chastise the Garrows in their 
own way, and to any extent they pleased ; 
nor did the authorities consider it their 
duty to inquire minutely into their ac- 
Practically 
free to execute their own will upon their 


tions, or to control them. 


neighbors, it is not surprising that these 
Zemindar chiefs were tempted to make 
If ever the 
mountaineers ventured into the plains 
intent on conflagration and massacre, the 
Zemindar, within whose limits the out- 


a cruel use of their liberty. 


rage occurred, immediately collected his 
armed followers together, and in his re- 
taliation confounding the innocent with 
the guilty, visited the entire bill track 
whence the ruffians had issued with fire 
and sword. No oflicial notice was taken 
of these reprisals, and so long as the Ze- 
mindars succeeded in checking incursions 
into the low country, no heed was given 
to the precise means by which they made 
their power felt. 

And this was the state of relations be- 
tween the Zemindars and the Garrows 
for some time after Bengal had passed 
into the hands of the British. Atlength 
two of the most powerful of these Zemin- 
dars, harassed, as was alleged, by cease- 
less raids on their property, conceived 
the idea of seizing and holding in per- 
manet subjection certain of the lower 
tracts of the Garrow country. With 
this view they collected a large body of 
armed men, and, entering the hills, were 
engaged for two or three years in prose- 
They 
succeeded in reducing several clans, 
which thenceforward became tributaries 
to them. But when the one man died 
to whose local experience and adminis- 
trative ability these Zemindars owed the 
success with which they had kept the sav- 
age clans under their yoke, the Garrows 
rose in revolt, and recovered their inde- 
pendence. 
they massacred the Bengalis with such in- 
discriminate revenge, that the Zemindars 
were constrained to apply to the British 
authorities for assistance ; and a detach- 
ment of native infantry was sent to chas- 


cuting their scheme of conquest. 


In compassing their object, 
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tise the hill men, and restore security to 
the plains. 

Having now the management of the 
Garrow country forced on our consider- 
ation, the government deputed one of its 
officers to visit it, and report on the re- 
lations to be established with its people. 
It became evident, on inquiry, that the 
Zemindars had by their oppressions 
greatly exasperated the Garrows, and so 
themselves stimulated the outrages which 
they were afterwards unable to restrain ; 
and, this being the case, it was found 
necessary as well to defend the Garrows 
from ill-usage as to protect the rightful 
interests of the Zemindars. As the rights 
of the latter in the bill tracts were of 
little value compared with the interests 
at stake; and as the maintenance of 
these rights risked much mischief, and 
was likely to prevent much good, the 
government interposed to divest the Ze- 
mindars of their hill property, allowing 
them a compensation equivalent to the 
lawful profits it yielded. Taking the 
Garrows of the lower tracts under its 
own immediate care, it simply arranged 
to levy a duty upon the produce of the 
hills brought down by the people for bar- 
ter. Since that time, every irruption, or 
threatened irruption, into the plains has 
been met by the immediate and rigorous 
suspension for a given period of all com- 
mercial intercourse. When their sup- 
plies are stopped, the Garrows return to 
reason. The raids, once so frequent, 
have all but ceased, and now these sav- 
ages may be found in our Bengali mar- 
kets bartering their cotton, in a peace- 
able and friendly way, for the salt, fish 
and brass ornaments, which are not to be 
had in their hills. 

Still, it is only the clans of the lower 
slopes that come down to the frontier 
villages, or mingle at all with Bengatis, 
or whose chiefs acknowledge subjection 
to our government by the payment of an 
annual tribute. The tribes occupying 
the higher ranges retain their indepen- 
dence. No European foot has yet enter- 
ed their fastnesses ; nor have we any re- 
liable information respecting the geogra- 
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phy or natural products of the interior 
hills. 

The last Garrow raid of any impor- 
tance took place in the year 1860. A 
detachment of troops, dividing into two 
parties, under the command of Capt. 
Morton and Lieut. Chambers respective- 
ly, entered the hills from two opposite 
directions, and inflicting summary chas- 
tisement on the offending tribes, brought 
the campaign to a speedy and successful 
issue. Once more, during the recent 
Jyntia revolt, an attempt was made to 
disturb some of the lowland villages ; but 
it was nipped in the bud, and from that 
time the profoundest quiet has prevailed. 

It may be asked why the Garrows have 
betrayed such implacable hostility to- 
wards a people so essentially unwarlike 
as the Bengalis. The fact we believe is, 
that in former years they suffered so se- 
verely from the ambition of rapacious 
Zemindars, that regarding all Bengalis 
as identified with Zemindari interests, 
they came to look upon them as their 
naturai enemies, and so have taken every 
opportunity to avenge themselves upon 
them. On returning from an irruption 
into the lowlands, they were im the habit 
of inviting their relations and neighbors 
to aid them in a festive celebration of 
their successes. The heads of their vic- 
tims, filled with food and liquor, were 
placed in the midst of the assembled 
guests, who, having partaken of the con- 
tents, rose up and danced round them, 
They 
were then buried, and after some weeks 
exhumed to furnish occasion for a second 
boisterous revelry. 


shouting their songs of tr:umph. 


Mr. Sisson, magistrate of the neighbor- 
ing district of Rungpore, in communicat- 
ing to the government the information he 
had gleaned respecting the people, says 
of their murderous expeditions : “It seems 
amistaken notion to think that it is mere- 
ly the love of human skulls that insti- 
gates the mountaineers to these bloody 
scenes of massacre; were that notion 
well founded, the skulls of persons dying 
a natural death would be esteemed, in- 
stead of which they are abominated. It 
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is argued by some again, that the head o 
a Bengali is a necessary article in the fu- 
neral pile of a deceased chief. 
this opinion to prevail among the English 


Knowing 


(to whom I suspect it is confined), I made 
various inquiries with a view to ascertain 
whether the practice was really prevalent 
among the Garrows, and all accounts con- 
curred in denying the prevalence of such 
a custom. I think the more rational way 
of accounting for this love of Bengali 
skulls is to attribute it to the possession 
of these members of the human body in 
their bloody state being an unequivocal 
proof of the prowess of the possessor in 
revenging himself and his tribe on their 
oppressors, the lowlanders.” ‘To this 
official disquisition on Bengali skulls may 
be added the fact that the Garrows burn 
to ashes the skulls of all their own dead, 
lest they should at any time be mistaken 
As the science of 
ethnology is not cultivated among them, 


for Bengali crania. 


perhaps this is the surest means of dis- 
tinguishing the races. 

We have thus far endeavored to show 
what the Garrow is in his relations to his 
Bengali neighbors. Let us now try and 
sketch him as he is to be found in his na- 
tive hills. These hills, covered with dense 
forests, and watered by frequent streams, 
offer a rich return for agricultural labor. 
The Garrows have, to some extent, avail- 
ed themselves of the fertility of the soil 
to cultivate the cotton that supplies the 
neighboring Bengali markets, and are 
more agricultural in their habits ‘than 
the Khasias and Jyntias, and other fron- 
tier tribes, who depend for their liveli- 
hood more on the produce of their cattle 
than the tillage of their ground. They 
are a short, thick-set, active people, with 
the features of the Indo-Chinese family. 
They are extremely muscular, and are 
capable of carrying immense loads up 
and down hill. Indeed, a Garrow wo- 
man will carry a heavier burden up hill 
than the burliest Bengali will consent to 
do along his own level plains. They are 
not insolent bullies like the Bhootias, nor 
They do not, like the 
Bengalis, make rice their staple food ; but 


are they cowards. 
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on the contrary, indulge most freely in 
animal food, and have a decided partiality 
for spirituous liquors. The drink most 
commonly used by them is a fermented 
liquor prepared from rice. The poor 
awong them can afford to get drunk only 
once a month, but the chiefs claim the 
luxury twice a week. The people eat 
the flesh of all animals, except the jack- 
al, and, in common with all the other In- 
do-Chinese tribes, regard milk as an im- 
pure secretion, and will not touch it. If 
they have a weakness in the gastronomi- 
val line, it is for whole-roasted puppies, 
which are prepared in a very recherche 
style. The animal is coaxed into eating 
as much rice as it can, and is then stuffed 
with as much more as it can possibly 
hold; and still alive, is 
thrown into the fire to be roasted. When 
sufliciently done, it is withdrawn, and cut 


then, while 


up into several portions, which are served 
up with the seasoning ; the whole is wash- 
ed down with the liquors, in which, on 
such occasions, men, women and children 
freely indulge. 

The Garrows wear next to no cloth- 
ing, a narrow strip of cloth girdling the 
loins being all the dress they care for. 
The women, whose beauty consists in 
their ugliness, though indifferent to much 
clothing, are extravagantly fond of metal 
ornaments. A dozen brass rings, each 
as thick as a goose-quill, may not unfre- 
quently be observed crowded into the 
lobe of a single ear, and by their weight 
stretching the lobe down to their very 
shoulder, at the same time that the neck 
is covered with as many chains as it is 
possible to put round it. The houses of 
the people are raised on piles several 
feet above the ground, and are roofed 
with a thatching of long grass. Some of 
them are as much as a hundred and fifty 
feet long, with a breadth of forty feet; 
but they are not usually divided into 
apartments. 

Dr. Buchanan, who undertook in the 
course of his travels over India to gather 
some information respecting these people, 
states that “the chiefs and headman of 
every family assemble in a council, and 
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endeavor to reconcile all those of a clan 
who have disputes; for it would appear 
that they have no right to inflict any 
punishment unless a man should be de- 
tected in uttering a falsehood before 
them, in which case he would be put to 
instant death, more from popular indig- 
nation than from a regular process of jus- 
tice. Dishonesty and stealing seem rare- 
ly to be perpetrated ; and almost the only 
source of dispute seems to be murder, 
which would appear to be an ord:nary 
But the relations of the man 
killed are by custom held bound to de- 
mand blood for blood, and ought to put to 
death either the murderer, or one of his 
kindred, or at least one of his slaves. 
The other family is then bound to prose- 
cute a similar mode of retaliation; and 


crime. 


the feud would thus continue endless, un- 
less the council interfered, and brought 
about a mutual reconciliation, which it is 
usually able to effectuate by inducing the 
party to accept a price for the blood that 
has been spilt.” 

When a quarrel arises between two 
Garrows, the weaker man flees to a dis- 
tant hill to eseape the vengeance of bis 
Each party 
immediately plants a tree bearing a cer- 
tain sour fruit, and takes an oath that he 
will not eat its fruit until he can mix with 
it the juice of his adversary’s head. A 
generation may pass without either party 
finding a favorable opportunity for re- 
venge, in which case the feud becomes 
hereditary, and descends to the children. 

The man who eventually succeeds in 
avenging himself upon his enemy, cuts 
off the head of his victim, summons his 
friends, boils the head along with the 
fruit of the tree he has planted, and 
drinking some of the mingled juice him- 
self, apportions the remainder among his 
guests. The tree is then cut down, and 
the feud is at an end. Race sympathies 
are also strong among them. If a Gar- 
row has been slain by a foreigner, the en- 
tire clan to which he belonged is bound 
in honor to avenge his death, and rises as 
one man for the purpose. No compulsion 
is used; but it is understood that any 


more powerful adversary. 
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member of the clan refusing to aid in the 
infliction of the retributive measures that 
may be determined on, is irredeemably 
disgraced. The Garrow population is 
divided into freemen and slaves. In- 
deed, two-fifths of the population are 
slaves, belonging, for the most part, to 
the chiefs of clans, and their influence 
predominates in all questions of peace 
and war. 

When the preliminaries of marriage 
have been arranged, a day is appointed 
for the nuptials, and the friends of the 
families about to be connected are invit- 
ed to the house of the bride. The pro- 
ceedings begin with a feast, at which 
roasted puppies and fermented liquor are 
in great requisition. The bride is then 
taken down to the nearest stream and 
bathed; and when her ablutions are 
over, the whole party adjourns to the 
house of the bridegroom, who, on hear- 
ing their shouts and songs as they ap- 
proach, makes as though he would run 
away. He is, however, pursued, and 
soon brought back, when he is subjected 
to an ablution similar to that which the 
expectant bride has already undergone. 
His parents now get up a funeral howl, 
pretending that their son is dead, and at 
last suffer him to be taken away to the 
dwelling of the bride. Here a cock and 
hen are sacrificed to propitiate the Spirit 
of evil in behalf of the newly married 
pair, and the company return to their 
feasting and dancing. If a man should 
at any time wish to dismiss an unfaith- 
ful wife, the law of his people compels 
him to give up to her not only his chil- 
dren, but all his property ; and this he is 
naturally loath to do, unless he happens 
to know some other woman richer than 
himeelf, who is willing to take him for a 
husband. On the other hand, a woman 
may dismiss her husband whenever she 
pleases, retaining for herself all his prop- 
erty and the children ; and, having thus 
summarily disposed of him, she may en- 
dow some other expectant swain with 
her affections and the property of her 
discarded spouse. 
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The law of succession to the chiefship 
of a clan, and the conditions with which 
that succession is fettered, are curious. 
When a chief dies, he is succeeded, not 
by his own son, but by any one of his sis- 
ters’ sons whom his widow may select. 
The young man so chosen, if married, 
must dismiss his wife and marry his un- 
cle’s widow, who is then in a position to 
bestow upon him her fortune as well as 
her rank. <A red turban, bracelets of 
bell-metal, and a string of beads fastened 
round the neck, constitute his investiture 
as achief of the clan. Indeed, the in- 
signia of his oflice never cost more than 
a hundred rupees, or ten pounds,—a sor- 
ry compensation, one would think, for 
the sacrifice of himself and of his young 
wife to the fancy of a toothless bride. 
When his aunt-wife dies, he is at liberty 
to marry again; and when he dies, his 
widow selects her next husband and his 
successor from the number of his sister's 
sons. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Gar- 
rows are expensive. When a Garrow 
dies, his relations are summoned from far 
and near, and ten or twelve days are al- 
lowed for their arrival. As they assem- 
ble they are feasted, so that a feast may 
have to be provided for many days con- 
tinuously before the number of the guests 
is complete. The corpse in the mean- 
time becomes most offensive; but no one 
seems to care about that. A stake is 
driven into the ground, the head of which 
is carved so as to resemble a man. This 
is supposed to be the dead man, and 
around this stake the daily feastings go 
on. When the guests have all arrived, 
the body is brought out and burned ; the 
charred bones are then collected togeth- 
er, and the company disperse. When it 
is the chief of a clan that has died, a 
number of his slaves sally forth together 
prior to the obsequies, and, cutting off 
the head of the first individual they meet 
with belonging to a hostile tribe, fling it 
on the pile on which the chief's body is 
to be burned. Feasting a large circle of 
relations is often a serious drain on the re- 
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sources of the dead man’s household, and 
it may be some months before they recov- 
er from the financial collapse occasioned 
by the funeral entertainment ; but as soon 
as they have recovered from it, and are 
able to lay in a fresh supply of food and 
liquor, the relations are summoned once 
more to take part in the ceremony of 
throwing the dead man’s bones into the 
river. 

It is difficult tosay what the religious be- 
lief of the Garrows is. They are certain- 
ly not Hindus, and they cannot be said 
to be Buddhists. ‘They have so long lived 
separate from the parent stock, that the 
Buddhist creed has died out among them. 
It has been asserted that they believe in 
the transmigration of souls; but as this 
belief is confined to the clans of the low- 
er slopes, it may be fairly inferred that 
it was derived from the Hindus. It is at 
all events unknown among the indepen- 
dent Garrows of the higher ranges. They 
worship the heavenly bodies, and the 
spirits of the hills, and rivers, and for- 
ests. To these spirits white cocks are 
sacrificed, and offerings made of ferment- 
ed liquor, rice and flowers. The people 
have neither temples nor images. 

A very noticeable feature in the char- 
acter of the Garrows is their truthful- 
ness. A Garrow may commit a murder ; 
he may cherish a blood-feud all through 
his life, and pursue his enemy with ma- 
lignant hatred; but he will never tell a 
lie, and nothing will tempt him from the 
severest honesty in his business transac- 
tions. Indeed, his truthfulness and hon- 
esty contrast so conspicuously with.the 
lying and chicanery ingrained in the 
Bengali character, that the subject was 
noticed in an olflicial report to the Court 
of Directors, written so long ago as the 
year 1819: “Though their conduct to- 
wards our people is frequently marked, 
on the occasion of their incursions, by 
that fierce spirit which usually attends a 
state of barbarism among a border race 
of mountaineers, we have observed that 
there are other traits in their character, 
which may induce us to hope that they 
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may be found susceptible of moral and 
intellectual improvement.” 

Having thus early discovered their sus- 
ceptibility to “moral and intellectual im- 
provement,” it is but fair to ask whether 
the Court of Directors ever sought to 
give them the advantages of education, or 
to bring them within the sphere of civil- 
izing influences ? 
answered. 


The question is scon 
The British government have 
done nothing for the Garrows. So long 
as they refrain from disturbing the plains, 
they are suffered to continue in their sav- 
ageism ; and the only occasions on which 
they are visited, are when a tribute has to 
be paid, or a chastisement to be inflicted. 
The history of the Garrows is, in fact, the 
history of the other hill tribes of the fron- 
tier. So long as they do not molest the 
Bengali population, we Englishmen do not 
care to improve our acquaintance with 
them, or benefit them in any way. We 
begin to seek their welfare only when 
their untamed habits have wrought some 
unusual disaster among our people, and 
we are forced to the adoption of some 
policy that shall create among them that 
enlightened self-interest which is the true 
safeguard against revolts and murderous 
jacqueries. This was the case with the 
Khasias and Jyntias, and it may yet be 
the case of the Garrows. In the mean- 
while, neither the government nor phi- 
lanthropists of any kind have attempted 
anything among them. Mr. Robinson, 
the late inspector of government schools 
in North-eastern Bengal and Assam, be- 
came interested in them some years ago, 
and having acquired their language, re- 
duced their grammar to a system, and 
wrote for them one or two little books il- 
lustrated with wood-cuts representing 
some of the more prominent wonders of 
the animal kingdom and of human art; 
but no systematic effort has been made 
to bring them into continuous contact 
with civilized life, or to prepare the way 
for their education. 

The Garrow hills have as yet not even 
Desul- 


tory attempts have been made to reach 


attracted missionary enterprise. 
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those of the people that come down to 
the markets of the plains; but if results 
of a lasting kind are to be accomplished, 
they must vrow out of a specially organ- 
ized Garrow mission. — It is, nevertheless, 
pleasant to know that even these savages 
have already brought their first-fruits to 
Christ. Some four or five years ago, the 
Rev. Mr. Bion, one of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Soviety’s agents in Daeca, visited 
Doorgapore, in the Mymensing district, 
a market town at the foot of the Garrow 
range. ILlere he fell in with a party of 
Garrows who, as they understood Ben- 
gali, became intelligent hearers of the 
gospel. ‘They carried the tidings to their 
homes, and pondering the preacher's 
words, felt desirous of further instruc- 
tion. A Bengali brahmin having, in the 
meantime, visited their village, was ques- 
tioned by them as to his acquaintance 


with the Christian religion, and was ask~ 


ed whether he could direct them where to 
seck for more information. He dissuad- 
ed them from having anything to do with 
Christianity, and sought instead to make 
them proselytes to Hinduism. But they 
were not to be persuaded. Finding their 
way into Assam, they met with the Rey. 
Mr. Bronson, an honored and successful 
agent of the American Baptist Board of 
Missions, from whom they learned the 
way of God more fully, and were by him 
baptized into the Christian faith. 

With the populous districts of Bengal 
still so sparsely occupied by the mission- 
ary agency, it will probably be a long 
time before any systematic attempt is 
made to supply the religious needs of the 
Garrows. ‘This isto be regretted; for 
one cannot help thinking that, being free 
from the social influences that are so se- 
rious a barrier to the progress of the 
truth in the plains, they would respond 
more readily than the Hindus to the in- 
vitations of the gospel.— Christian Work. 


A SOLEMN APPEAL. 

Awake, 
What! shall souls perish while you 
Shall hell enlarge its borders 


arouse! be up, be doing. 


sleep ? 


[ January, 
while you loiter ? Shall Satan push on 
his triumphs, and you lock on indiffer- 
ent? Shall superstition thrive, and you 
be silent ? Shall ignorance grow dark- 
er, and you care not? Forbid it, every 
fecling of pity, tenderness, humanity, 
Forbid it, every thought of 
Forbid it, all 


the unutterable wonders wrapt in’ the 


COMpPAassion, 


a soul’s boundless worth. 


name eternity. Forbid it, every pious 


wish to snatch immortals from undying 


woe, and to upraise them to undying 


bliss. Forbid it, all your love to Jesus’ 
glorious name—all your deep debt to his 
atoning blood—all your delight in his ap- 

(Matt. 26: 39, 42.) 
bid it, all your hope to see his face in 


peasing cup. 
peace, and sit beside Him on his throne, 
and ever bask in heaven’s unclouded sun- 
shine. Forbid it, your deliverance from 
hell, and your title-deeds to heaven. For- 
bid it, your constant prayer, “Llallowed 
by thy name; thy kingdom come; thy 
Forbid it, your allegiance 


will be done.’ 
to his rule—the statutes of his kingdom 
Forbid it, 


his awakening example—his solemn and 


—the livery which you wear. 
most positive command. — Forbid it, every 
motive swelling in a Christian heart. Up, 
then, and act. Soul-death meets you at 
each turn. The world in its vast wilder- 
The spacious 


The 


many millions are heathen, and therefore 


ness perishes untaught. 
fields are neither tilled nor sown. 
rushing hell-ward. Help, then, the mis- 
sionary cause, You may—you can—you 
should. The need is for men, for means. 


Can you go forth? Let conscience an- 


swer. If not, you yet can pray and 
give. Write shame, write base ingrati- 
tude, write treason to Christ’s cause on 
every day which sees no effort from you 


for the heathen world.—Deun Law. 
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Maine. 
Warren, Ladies’ For. Miss. Soc., 
Mrs. E. A. Richardson tr., 12; 
Waterville College, Boardman 
Miss. Soc. 12; 
Piscataquis Asso., Joseph Brown 


24.00 
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tr., 


Vermont. 

Bu lington, ch. 48.21; East Wal- 
lingtord, ch., of wh. 1.50 is fr. 
Sab. sehi., 15; 

Massachusetts, 

Massachusetts, a friend 50; Bos- 
ton, a ‘riend of missions, to be 
expended by Rev. M. Bron- 
son, for nat. prs. among the 
Garrows, 100; 1 

Boston North Asso., Framing- 
ham, Ist ch. and soc., W. Nix- 


ontr., 
Boston South Asso., Jamaica 
Plain, ch., J. B. Witherbee 


tr., 402.43; Roxbury, a friend, 
by Miss Gage, to be expended 
under care of Mrs. Bixby, for 
sup. of nat. pr., Toungoo, Bur- 
mah, §; Dorchester, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Tucker 25; a friend, 
tow. sup. of “BW. Barrows,” 
in Rey. L. Jewett’s sch. in 
Nellore, Tudia, 20; Newton 
Theo. Institution, Soc. of Mis- 
sionary Inquiry, W. R. Thomp- 
son tr., 13.50; 

Salem Asso., Lynn, High st. eh., 
alittle girl, for Bibles for the 
heathen, 1; Beverly, Benjamin 
Osgood VPieree, to const. him- 
self H. M., 100; Lowell, 
Worthen st. ch., Geo. D. Hills 
tr., 17.20; Beverly, Mrs. R. 
Doane 10; 

Lowell Asso., John Keely tr., 
Chelmstord, Isteh. 45.35; Cen- 
tral ch., of wh. 20 is fr. the La- 
dies’ Burman School Soc., Mir- 
iam Warren tr., 36.60; Groton, 
Ist ch. 15; 

Worcester Asso., Leicester,Green- 
ville ch. 

Taunton Asso., Mansticld, Rev. 
John Blain 

Wachusett Asso., Clinton, M. B., 
quarterly coutribution 

Sturbridge Asso , Fiskdale, Rev. 
Wim. Kead 5; East Brooktield, 
ch., Miss Jennie O. Simons 1; 


Connecticut. 


Brookfield, ch. mon. con. 1.10; 
Stamford, ch., Z. B. Nichols 
tr., of wh. 30 is fr. Eeclesiasti- 
cal Soc., 57.77 is fr. Sab. seh., 
U. Lyon tr., 503.07 ; 

New York. 

Chestertown, Robert and Ann 
Wood 50 ets.; Rochester, S. 
Ii. Phinney, tow. sup. of Moung 
See Dee, nat. pr., care. Rev. M. 
Hl. Bixby, Toungoo, Burmah, 
10; Pentield, Rev. E. J. Foote 
50cts.: Sherman, ch., Sab. sch. 
6.03; West Chazy, Daniel Bas- 
sett 7; Charles Brown 1; [ra 
Brown 1; Joel Cudwith 1; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 
Sec., 

New York Asso., Greenport, ch. 

106.61; Kast Marion, ch. 20; 

Staten Island, Ist ch. 16.50; 

North ch. 3; Brooklyn, Cen- 

tral ch., Sab. sch., Boardman 


15.00 


50.00 


70.00 


128.20 


96.95 
14.00 
20.00 


5.00 


6.00 


27.03 


39.00 


63.21 


955.98 


505.07 


Donations. 


Miss. Soc., tow. sup. of nat. 


w., under care of Rev. J. L. 
Jouglass, Bussein, Burmah, 
100; 246.11 


Yates Asso., Penn Yan, Sab. sch. 30.00 
96.50 


Union Asso., Carmel, ch., bal. 

Onondaga Asso., D. A. Monroe 
tr., 

Dutchess Asso., Amenia, ch. 115- 
.30; Gail Borden 100; Rey. A. 
C. Lyon 10; Stanford, Ist ch. 
20; 2d ch. 14.30; J. Booth 2; 
P. W. Husted 5; John Pulver 
1;Jacob Pulver 1; North East, 
ch. 14; Seth Walton 2; Henry 
Sage 10; 

Hudson River South Asso., New 
York, 16th ch., Sab. sch., for 
sup. of nat. pr., 60; Edward 
Adams 45; Stanton st. ch., 
Y. M. M. Soc. 23.85; Pilgrim 
ch., Sab. sch., for sup of nat. 

w., care Rev. M. Lf. Bixby, 
Poungoo, Burmah, 100; 

Monroe Asso., Rochester, Ist ch., 
in part, 87.75; Greece, ch. 14- 
.25; Penfield, ch., bal. 10.25; 
Perrinton, ch., bal. 5; Webster, 
ch., bal. 2.25; 

Chemung River Asso., Jane A. 
Hadley and children 


New Jersey. 

Moorestown, ch. 11.65; VPater- 
son, Alex. W. Rogers 5; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 
See., 

East New Jersey Asso., Lam- 
bertsville, ch. 16.27; Middle- 
town, 2d ch. 32.81; Port Mon- 
mouth, ch. 48.48; 


Ohio. 

Coll. per Rev. G. HL. Brigham, 
Dist. See., 

Scioto Asso., Licking, ch., Juve- 
nile Asso. 

Central Asso., coll. at Asso. 

Wooster Asso., Mohican, ch. 

State Convention, coll. at devo- 
tional meeting 

Friend of missions 

Miami Union Asso., Springfield, 
Ist ch. 66.23; Dayton, Ist ch., 
of wh. 102.39 is fr. Sab. sch., 
for sup. of Tahboo, nat. pr., un- 
der care of Rey. B.C. Thomas, 
Henthada, Burmah, and 10 fr. 
Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. 
Sect, 248.59; 

Clinton Asso., Centerville, ch. 


Pennsylvania. 
Phifadelphia, Spring Garden ch., 
per Rev. H. A. Smith, 54.80; 
Ath ch., Sab. sch. 100; So. Au- 
Burn, Hl. Gregory 9; Philadel- 
yhia, Spruce st. ch., Judson 
Pinte class, tow. sup. of Shway 
Mo, a Kar. pr., under care of 
Rev. C. Thomas, Henthada, 
Burmah, 15; 
Coll. per Rev. W. R. NeNeil, 
Philadelphia, Mrs. C. A. Lynd 
60; a friend of missions 2; Ist 
German Sab. sch., for Sab.schs. 
among the heathen, care Rey. 
J. L. Douglass, Bassein, Bur- 


38 50 


294.60 


228.85 


119.50 


10.10 
—— 1091.19 


61.65 


9 


7.56 


— 159.21 


5.00 
10.55 
6.15 


17 


31 


9.47 
4.90 


4.62 


20.44 


‘ 


— 541.13 


178.80 


‘ 
31 
65.83 Ga. 
# 
— 
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mah, 16.59; New Britain, ch. 
5; West Chester, Sab. sch., 
Bible class, for sup. of nat. pr. 
in Bassein, Burmah, under 
care of Rev. J. L. Douglass, 3- 


85; 


Illinois. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Carrolton Asso., Greenfield, ch., 
N. Dickerman 

Chicago Asso., St. Charles, ch. 

Dixon Asso., Genesee Grove, R. 
B. Colcord 

Fox River Asso., Chicago, North 
ch., Sab. sch., tow. sup. ofa 
boy in Rev. E. P. Scott's Mi- 
kir sch. in Assam, 35; Plain- 
field, ch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
under care of Rev. D. L. Bray- 
ton, Rangoon, bburmah, 22; 

Galesburg Asso., Avon, ch., 8- 
-55; Monmouth, Sab. sch., 
Miss Jessie Hurbert 5; 

Illinois River Asso., Canton, ch. 
64.70; Peoria, Ist ch. 27.75; 


Adamas st. ch. 11; Farming- 
1 


ton, ch. 3; 

Louisville Asso., Centralia, ch. 
7.50; Odin, fr. the late Allen 
Harley, a young man who died 
in defence of his country, by 
his mother, 1.45; 

McLean Asso., Bloomingten, ch. 
88.92; Normal, a few friends 
6.10; 

Nine Mile Asso., Du Quoin, ch. 

Ottawa Asso., Paw Paw, ch. 

Quiney Asso., Belmont, ch., J. 
LB. Cooper 2.50; Pay-on, Sab. 
sch., to sup. of a boy in Rev. 
E. P. Scott’s Mikir sch. in As- 
sam, 14; a friend 1.75; 

Rock River Asso., Rockford, 1st 
ch., Sab. sch. (to be designat- 
ed) 

Salem Asso., Fall Creek, ch., 
Mrs. M. J. Rice and daughter 
Springtield Asso., Jacksonville, 
eh., Rev. D. King Jr. 5; Dia- 

mond Grove, ch. 2.25; 


Indiana, 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, 
Dist. Sec., 

Laughery Asso., coll. at Asso. 

Evansville Asso., Evansville, ch. 

Elkhart Asso., Goshen, ch. 

Mt. Zion Asso., Morgantown, 
ch., Sab. sch. 

Indianapolis Asso., Southport, 
ch. 7.30; Greenwood, ch., of 
wh. 5 is fr. Sab. sch., 10; 

Coffee Creek Asso., coll. at Asso. 

Madison Asso., coll. at Asso. 

White Lick Asso., coll. at Asso. 

Huntington Asso., coll. at Asso. 
8.95; Huntington, ch. 5.75; 

White Water Valley Asso., Miss 
Langwell 1; Pipe Creek, ch. 
14; Rev. M. Hazen 5; Tim- 
othy N. and Priscilla S. Hazen 
4 cls.; 

Weasaw Creek Asso., coll. at 
Asso., for sup. of a Burman 
scholar, 25; Niconea ch. 7; Ni- 
conza, ch. 13; 
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87.35 
266.15 


13.55 


06.45 


13.85 
50.00 
10.00 


3.00 
17.30 
16.50 
25.44 

5.60 


14.70 


Sand Creek Asso., Rev. J. D. 
Stapp, of wh. 2 is for sup. of « 
Mikir scholar, Nowgong, As- 
sam, 

Judson Asso., coll. at Asso 

Monticello Asso., coll. at Asso., 
of wh. 40 cts. is fr. four daugh- 
ters of Rev. J. G. Ven, 

Tippecanoe Asso., Lafayette, ch., 
Sab. sch. 

Aurora, coll. at State Convention, 
of wh. 5.05 is fr. children’s 
mission meeting, 

Salamonia River Asso., New 
Corydon, ch. 8; coll. at Asso. 
9.11; 


Towa. 

Coll? per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Cedar Valley Asso., Waverly, 
ch. 

Central Iowa Asso., coll. at Asso. 
15.20; Newton, ch. 7.15; 

East Grand River Asso., coll. at 
Asso., by Rev. F. Edwards, in 


part, 

Keokuk Asso., Fort Madison, ch. 
50.50; Denmark, ch., L. M. 
Whiting 5; 


Michigan. 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. See., 
Lenawee Asso., 
Royalton, ch. 
Washtenaw Asso., Manchester, 
Sab. sch., District No. 4, for 
Shan mission, 
Wayne Asso., Northville, ch. 


Fairfield and 


Wisconsin. 
Springfield, Mrs. Mary C.Brande 
75 ets.; Kilbourn City, Joseph 
W. Wood 12; 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 
Lake Shore Asso., 
Danish ch. 
Walworth Asso., Delavan, ch. 
Unassociated, Primiose Danes, 
by Rey. L. Yorgason, 


Raymond, 


West Virginia. 
Pruntytown, ch. 
Coll. per Rev. G. I. Brigham, 
Dist. Sec., 
Mt. Pisgah Asso., coll. at Asso. 
Parkersburg, ch. 


Missouri. 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 
St. Louis, 4th ch, to const. Rev. 
A. C. Osborne H. L. M., 
Waynesville, Rev. G. Seymour 
1.00; Hannibal, ch. 30.25; 


Legacies. 
Adrian, Mich., John Babcock, 
per Nancy Fish, Exr., in part, 
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33.20 


17.11 


30.00 


11.95 
70.00 
—— 111.95 


— 131.25 
$4707.93 


100.00 


$4807.93 


Total from April 1 to Noy. 30, 1866, $57,047- 
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15.15 
9.00 
11.20 
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— 13.61 
10.00 
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5.00 
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— 87.35 
95.02 
15.25 
34.36 3.50 
23.35 
— 28.50 
4 18.25 
12.75 
4.70 
60 3.55 
1.08 
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Af — 27.38 
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